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ETHICS OF ARMED RESISTANCE. 


WITH the revival of Home Rule as a leading political issue has 
come a revival of Ulster unrest and excitement, and there seems 
little reasonable doubt that if the measure be passed the English 
Government will be faced with armed revolt in the province. 
Irish Unionists contend that the case against Home Rule is so 
overwhelming, and the evils to be expected from it so great, that 
there is every justification for resistance even by the sword, should 
this prove necessary. 

Certainly, in my opinion, the arguments against the scheme 
far outweigh those in its favour. In the first place I consider that 
from an Imperial standpoint it would prove a dangerous innova- 
tion. Radicals contend that, as the grant of self-government to 
our Colonies has been productive of loyalty, so such a grant 
would be productive of the same result in Ireland. An analysis 
of the circumstances in each case will reveal the falsity of this 
comparison. 

Self-government was granted to the Colonies mainly for the 
reason that their geographical position rendered representation in 
the Imperial Parliament impossible, and accordingly common 
justice dictated separate representative government. But no such 
necessity as this exists in the case of Ireland. She is represented, 
and in proportion to population over-represented in the Parliament 
at Westminster. Further, the plea—a perfectly just one in the 
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past—that her affairs do not receive adequate attention in the 
English Parliament is no longer true. The material condition of 
Ireland has been revolutionised during the last forty years, owing 
to the beneficial legislation of successive English Governments. 

Again, the history of our Colonies is against such a concession 
as Home Rule to Ireland. Wherever two Colonies have been 
united geographically there has been a movement for political 
union. This is proved in the case of Canada, in that of Australia, 
in that of South Africa. Our Colonies have formulated the doc- 
trine that wherever communities of kindred race or kindred interest 
are united geographically, political union should also exist. 

And both reflection and experience show this theory to be 
true. A centralised government is stronger and more efficient 
than a decentralised one—always provided that the materials of 
union exist. Federation has always been the last resort of states- 
men—a clumsy device for overcoming the mutual jealousy of states 
united by a strong bond of material interest. The inherent weak- 
ness of Federation is convincingly shown in the constant rivalry 
and bickering between the various Australian States to-day. 

Lastly, are we sure that Home Rule is the final goal of the 
Nationalist party? Judging from the speeches of prominent mem- 
bers of that party, the ultimate goal is separation—complete 
independence. In that event, Home Rule would simply be a 
powerful lever to secure the accomplishment of the ideal, whenever 
a suitable occasion presented itself. 

Turning to the domestic side of the problem, the paramount 
objection to the scheme, in my opinion, lies in the strong pos- 
sibility of religious intolerance. It must be remembered that the 
people of Ulster form a minority absolutely distinct ‘both in race 
and in religion from the population of the rest of Ireland. They 
are the descendants of alien settlers; they are the heirs of a 
material prosperity founded upon the gross oppression in past 
generations of the native race. At the present time they own the 
commercial wealth of Ireland. With the bitter memories of the 
past, and the large possibilities of the present, the ruling majority 
in an Irish Parliament would possess every temptation to use their 
power in oppressing the people of Ulster. That temptation would 
be strengthened by the existence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in the country. I have no desire to say anything bitter against 
that Church, but it is a common attribute of all Churches, whatever 
their creed, to misuse their power, if they are placed in positions 
of great and commanding influence. Just as the Presbyterian 
Church exerted in times past a hideous tryanny in Scotland, so 
would the Roman Catholic Church abuse its power in Ireland, 
once its devotees were placed in positions of authority. 
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It is not necessary to enact penal laws, and to impose Test 
Acts, in order to have persecution. The Dublin Parliament, if it 
were so minded, could exert a very effective religious tryanny by 
discriminating unfairly against Ulster industries, by imposing 
differential taxes, by tacitly asserting that Roman Catholics should 
be given the preference in all public appointments. And then 
there is the still more galling private intolerance and insolence of 
a dominant priesthood and its adherents. Intercourse, under 
such circumstances, is a continual reminder of the yoke—a con- 
tinual exasperation. Every material exists in Ireland for a perse- 
cution of this type. 


I am not urging these considerations in any spirit of animosity 
or bitterness towards the Irish Catholics. I believe that if the 
country were afforded a measure of self-government, by which 
the inhabitants of Ulster were assured of supremacy, they would 
misuse their power in exactly the same way. Their militant 
creed would carry them into excesses against their Catholic 
neighbours. Where two peoples of such diverse racial and religious 
characteristics are found in close proximity to each ether; where, 
moreover, there are memories of generations of hatred and oppres- 
sion, it is, in my opinion, fatal to grant a system of government, 
by which it is in the power of either to oppress the other. 


But, it is argued, the guarantees inserted in the Bill would 
prevent tyranny. The guarantees are not worth the paper upon 
which they are written. They sound well, but they are warranted 
not to act. Consider the history of the relations between Eng- 
land and her North American Colonies during the eighteenth 
century. Throughout that period a constant succession of disputes 
arose on three main subjects—official fees and salaries, the issue of 
colonial paper money, and the restrictions on colonial trade. In 
almost every instance, the Mother Country had to give way, and 
when she finally made a decided stand for certain rights, which 
she conceived she possessed, the dispute resulted in war and revo- 
lution. The history of these disputes is a striking illustration of 
the fact that guarantees as to the relations subsisting between two 
legislatures—guarantees imposing limitations on the actions of 
one of them—are worthless, when a question arises on which both 
parties feel strongly. 

And the same fact is evident in Colonial history since that 
date. There can be no doubt but that if the Imperial Parliament 
were to place its veto on some important Act of the Australian or 
Canadian legislatures, there would be trouble. If the Imperial 
authorities refused to give way, war would be quite a probable 
result. 
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Now, in view of these various considerations, I believe that 
Home Rule would be dangerous to the Empire, and disastrous to 
Ireland ; I believe that it would result in ruin and oppression to 
the Ulster Protestants. At the same time, I am forced to admit 
that this is only a strong belief; that there has been no actual 
experience to show whether that belief is true or false. It is 
founded merely upon a process of reasoning, aided by past 
historical experience. In other words, it can only be described as 
a plausible hypothesis. Is it justifiable for a body of men to take 
up arms for a plausible hypothesis ? 

A consideration of past history may help us to resolve this 
point. A noticeable distinction between the present threatened 
revolt and past rebellions at once becomes evident. In the past, 
national insurrections in England have only occurred after actual 
bitter experience of oppression, with no apparent prospect of 
remedy by peaceful means; in this instance, rebellion is 
threatened at the mere apprehension of evil. 

Let us take a rapid glance down the pages of English history. 
The rebellion which gained Magna Charta; the Barons’ War in 
Henry III.’s reign; the Peasant Revolt under Wat Tyler; Jack 
Cade’s Rebellion; the various insurrections of the Reformation ; 
and lastly, the Great Civil War were all undertaken solely as the 
result of the actual experience of gross oppression, with little 
chance of peaceful reform. 

I should like to consider the Civil War at some length, for it 
affords an excellent analogy in this particular case. At the time of 
the meeting of the Long Parliament in November, 1640, the 
country was seething with discontent owing to the King’s previous 
eleven years’ arbitrary government, and the oppressions of his 
Ministers, Strafford and Laud. The House of Commons placed 
some restraints on the possibility of future misrule by the passage 
of the Triennial Act, and the abolition of the Courts of Star 
Chamber and High Commission. They then proceeded to im- 
peach Strafford for high treason, eventually abandoning the trial 
for a Bill of Attainder. This is a point to which I would call 
particular attention. Hallam, in the course of his chapter on The 
Long Parliament in “The Constitutional History,” sums up the 
evidence against this Minister, and urges that justice would have 
been satisfied by a sentence of expulsion from Crown employment, 
and of perpetual banishment from the country. He deprecates his 
execution as a measure of violence. In other words he advocates 
a strict adherence to normal constitutional practice even in a time 
of crisis. 

The series of Royalist plots, which were eventually to prove 
so fatal to the Crown, now commenced. Certain of the courtiers 
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began to discuss a plan for bringing up an army from the North 
of England to restrain Parliament, and there seems little doubt 
but that the project was favourably considered by Charles himself. 
The Commons received exaggerated accounts of the conspiracy, 
and, under the influence of panic, passed a Bill to prevent their 
dissolution without their own consent. To this measure the King 
was forced to agree. Again, we have a note of dissent from Hal- 
lam. He stigmatises the Act as clearly unconstitutional, and not- 
withstanding the danger of subversion to free institutions from 
the machinations of the Court, apparently considers the proceeding 
as extreme and therefore unwarrantable. 

The House of Commons, filled with distrust of the King, had 
now definitely entered upon a revolutionary course, especially in 
ecclesiastical matters. The Church appeared to be in imminent 
danger, and, largely under the influence of this feeling, a reaction 
in favour of the Crown began to appear in the nation. The leaders 
of the Commors, Pym and Hampden, felt that if this continued, 
civil liberties would be in the gravest danger, and in order to 
avert such a disaster by arousing public opinion, they drew up 
the Grand Remonstrance, setting forth the past misdemeanours of 
the Crown. This document, after heated debates, passed the Com- 
mons by a narrow majority in November, 1641. 

Hallam thus passes judgment on this incident of the struggle: 
—“The jealousy which nations ought never to lay aside was es- 
pecially required towards Charles, whose love of arbitrary 
dominion was much better proved than his sincerity in relinquish- 
ing it. But if he were intended to reign at all, and to reign with 
any portion either of the prerogatives of an English King, or the 
respect claimed by every sovereign, the Remonstrance of the Com- 
mons could but prolong an irritation incompatible with public 
tranquillity.” 

And again:—-“ The Remonstrance might rather be censured 
as an ill-timed provocation: than an encroachment on the consti- 
tutional prerogative.” 

This judgment is passed by the great historian, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the leaders of the Commons had every reason for 
their distrust of Charles, and therefore for fearing the results of 
a reaction of public opinion in his favour. Not only was there 
every reason to believe that the Crown was conspiring, in a tenta- 
tive fashion, with the Roman Catholics against the liberties of the 
country, but the plot to seize the two leaders of the Parliamentary 
party in Scotland, Hamilton and Argyle, gave an ominous warn- 
ing of the King’s true intentions. In view of these facts, many 
people will hold that the Grand Remonstrance was fully justified, 


1. The italics are my own. 
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as it was a necessary protest to rouse the nation from its growing 
apathy to a sense of its real danger. Undoubtedly, however, the 
incident savours of violence, and for that reason, notwithstanding 
the grave position of national liberties at the time, Hallam con- 
demns it. 

From this time forward events moved rapidly towards the 
Civil War. The outbreak of the Irish rebellion, and its attendant 
massacres, deepened the popular suspicion of the King; the 
attempt to seize the Five Members made a struggle almost inevit- 
able. Finally, the demand of the Commons to be vested with the 
absolute control of the militia rendered further negotiation hope- 
less. The war broke out. 

The rights and wrongs of this memorable conflict have al- 
ways been the subject of bitter controversy. No part, I think, of 
Hallam’s great work is more admirable than the concluding portion 
of his chapter on The Long Parliament, in which he calmly and 
judicially sums up the claims of the two great parties. Adverting 
first to the acts of factious violence on the part of the Commons in 
the latter course of their proceedings—their unwarrantable ex- 
tension of privilege, their encroachment on the rights and privileges 
of the Lords, their imprisonment of those preparing or presenting 
petitions in favour of the existing constitution, their usurpation of 
the judicial and legislative powers of the Church—the historian 
then, in the course of his further remarks, gives the following 
weighty expression of opinion : —“The real problem that we have to 
resolve, as to the political justice of the civil war, is not the 
character, the past actions, or even the existing designs of Charles ; 
not even whether he had as justly forfeited his crown as his son 
was deemed to have done for less violence and less insincerity ; not 
even, I will add, whether the liberties of his subjects could have 
been absolutely secure under his government; but whether the 
risk attending his continuance upon the throne with the limited 
prerogatives of an English soveriegn were great enough to counter- 
balance the miseries of protracted civil war, the perils of defeat, 
and the no less perils, as experience showed, of victory. Those 
who adopt the words spoken by one of our greatest orators, and 
quoted by another, ‘ There was ambition, there was sedition, there 
was violence; but no man shall persuade me that it was not the 
cause of liberty on one side, and of tyranny on the other,’ have for 
themselves decided this question. But, as I know (and the history 
of eighteen years is my witness) how little there was on one side 
of such liberty as a wise man would hold dear, so I am not yet 
convinced that the great body of the royalists, the peers and gentry 
of England, were combating for the sake of tyranny. I cannot 
believe them to have so soon forgotten their almost unanimous 
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discontent at the King’s arbitrary government in 1640, or their 
general concurrence in the first salutary measures of the Parlia- 
ment. I cannot think that the temperate and constitutional 
language of the royal declarations and answers to the House of 
Commons in 1642, known to have proceeded from the pen of 
Hyde, and as superior to those on the opposite side in argument as 
they were in eloquence, was intended for the willing slaves of 
tyranny. I cannot discover in the extreme reluctance of the 
royalists to take up arms, and their constant eagerness for an ac- 
commodation (I speak not of mere soldiers, but of the greater and 
more important portion of that party), that zeal for the King’s re- 
establishment in all his abused prerogatives, which some connect 
with the very names of a royalist or a cavalier.” 

I would particularly ask the reader to ponder over these words. 
Notwithstanding the proved faithlessness of the King, and his evi- 
dent intention to attack national liberties on the first favourable 
opportunity, notwithstanding therefore the imminent danger to 
freedom in a state of precarious peace, it will be noticed that 
Hallam sums up against the Parliament, and records it as his 
opinion that the war should have been avoided. The danger to 
public liberties was not, in his opinion, sufficiently grave to risk the 
evils and the miseries of armed strife. It is, of course, a very 
debateable point. Personally, I cannot bring myself to agree 
wholly with the historian. It seems to me that, owing to the faith- 
lessness of the King, a struggle was sooner or later inevitable, and 
that therefore the sooner matters came to a head, the better the 
chance for public freedom. But, whatever one’s personal views, 
such an expression of opinion from an authority of such impartial 
and philosophic genius as Hallam is entitled to the utmost respect 
and consideration. The whole trend of his argument throughout 
the chapter concerned is, as I have pointed out, against violence 
either moral or physical, whatever the oppression from which a 
nation has suffered—always provided that there lies a reasonable 
prospect of remedy by strictly constitutional means. In other 
words, constitutional methods of redress must be completely ex- 
hausted before an appeal is made to superior force. That dictum 
I believe to be perfectly sound. The only difficulty that arises, as 
in the case of the Civil War, is to determine when such constitu- 
tional action has become utterly impotent. 

Now apply these considerations to the case of Ulster. If it 
be difficult to justify an appeal to arms after the actual experience 
of gross oppression and want of faith, and when constitutional 
redress appears to be well-nigh, if not completely, exhausted, I fail 
to see how such an appeal can possibly be justified, when no op- 
pression has been experienced, when it is not absolutely certain 
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that such oppression will occur, and when it is at least debateable 
whether constitutional means of resistance are exhausted. For, 
as I have remarked, however plausible an opinion may appear to 
be, it cannot conclusively be shown whether it is true or false until 
there has actually been experience on the point at issue. History 
is rich in examples of mistaken opinions—opinions of considerable 
weight, which have been upset by experience. On this ground 
alone, therefore, armed resistance to the initial administration of a 
Home Rule Act, would, I am convinced, be criminally rash. And 
should these apprehensions of oppression from a Parliament at 
Dublin prove unfortunately correct, constitutional means of redress 
are not necessarily exhausted. They would, I admit, be difficult, 
and might quite conceivably eventually plunge Ireland into riot and 
rebellion. But it is, 1 think, unquestionable that if it were proved 
that the Catholic majority in Ireland were grossly abusing their 
power, such a storm of indignation would arise in Great Britain that 
the Imperial Government, whether Liberal or Conservative, would 
be compelled to interfere. In such an event, either Ulster would 
be granted an independent Assembly, or the Home Rule Act would 
be totally repealed. Either of such courses of action might quite 
conceivably be resisted by the Dublin Parliament, and force would 
then probably have to be used to quell an Irish Catholic revolt. In 
other words, if the fears of the Unionist party were realised, the 
reversal of the mistaken Radical policy would be probably achieved 
at disastrous cost—the revival of internecine warfare throughout 
Ireland. But, to render this curse inevitable, to force it upon the 
country before all possible means of avoiding it are exhausted, is, 
in my opinion, criminal—neither religious nor patriotic. 

As I have urged, the Ulster Protestants do not endanger their 
position by delay. Their proper course is to accept a Home Rule 
Act, should it be passed ; to endeavour to work cordially with the 
Irish majority ; and then should their apprehensions unhappily be 
realised to appeal to the Imperial Parliament. Such an appeal 
would not be in vain. They might confidently reckon on the 
fullest possible assistance. 

But if they meet the passage of a Home Rule Act by the insti- 
tution of an independent Assembly, and by armed resistance to any 
attempt at coercion by the Dublin Parliament, they will inevitably 
at once kindle the flames of civil war. The gradually increasing 
prosperity of the last forty years would vanish utterly ; Irish agri- 
culture and industries would be ruined ; the melancholy era of the 
Coercion Acts would be revived. It is hardly possible adequately 
to conceive the horrible miseries that would ensue to Ireland from 
such a conflict, and the full extent of the blow which would be 
dealt thereby to the British Empire. Frankly, I should regard such 
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a struggle as, if anything, more fatal than any possible scheme of 
Home Rule. And yet Ulster Protestants, and responsible leaders 
of the Unionist party in England, are prepared to invoke such a 
catastrophe rather than take the natural and statesmanlike course 
of proving the truth or falseness of their opinions by experience. 

But, it is urged, by thus resolutely declaring beforehand an 
intention to resist amy measure of Home Rule, the Ulster 
Unionists are taking the best possible course for defeating so 
dangerous a scheme, since the Government, in view of the disastrous 
possibilities of resistance, will not dare to enforce the Act, before 
actually submitting it to the electorate for approval. It is not 
certain that the Cabinet will adopt this course, and even if they do, 
it must be remembered that the result of such an electoral appeal 
is by no means 2 foregone conclusion. The Radical leaders are 
clever electioneers, whilst their opponents, in many respects, are not 
fully alive to present national requirements. Consequently they 
fail to enlist the full sympathies of the electorate. Therefore it is 
possible that a Radical majority might again be returned, as the 
result of careful campaigning on their part. In that event, the true 
nature of the Ulster manceuvre would stand revealed—its reckless 
disregard of possibilities would be apparent. Indeed, responsible 
Irish Unionists have avowed that even if Home Rule be approved 
by the British electorate, a policy of armed resistance to its es- 
tablishment will be maintained. Under all circumstances, there- 
fore, they are prepared to plunge Ireland into a catastrophe for the 
sake of an opinion which may yet prove to be false. 

And even if such an election should result in a decisive Con- 
servative victory, success would have been bought at a heavy price 
—a price, in my opinion, too heavy to pay, unless every possibility 
of defeating the scheme by constitutional means were exhausted. 
This no one can reasonably contend to be the case. In the two 
years respite allowed under the Parliament Act, much may happen, 
and it is therefore most impolitic, to use a lenient expression, to 
excite these violent appeals to racial passion, as a means of defeat- 
ing the measure. For the doctrine promulgated by the Unionists 
is two-edged. If it be right and just for the Protestant minority 
in Ulster to resist the authority of a Dublin Parliament, then is 
it equally right and just for the Catholic majority in the rest of 
Ireland to resist the authority of the Imperial Parliament. If 
Home Rule be defeated, this awkward converse of the Conservative 
proposition will assuredly be remembered, and will be rigorously 
acted upon when a Unionist Administration succeeds to power. In 
other words, the method of the Conservative campaign is such as to 
render a fresh outburst of agrarian crime in Ireland almost a cer- 
tainty, should the present Bill be defeated. Surely a plan of op- 
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position which, if successful, involves such a reaction in the growth 
of material prosperity in the island, such a revival of poverty and 
bitter hatred is, to say the least, most inexpedient and most un- 
statesmanlike. 

It is utterly illogical to contend that the Cabinet will be 
responsible for any disorder that may occur in Ireland in conse- 
quence of their Home Rule proposals. If an Ulster rebellion 
occurs immediately on the passage of Home Rule, and before there 
has been any opportunity of proving whether the scheme be bene- 
ficial or the reverse, Uister and Ulster alone will be answerable 
for the misery and bloodshed that will ensue in Ireland. For that 
catastrophe will have been produced solely by her rash action. 
Had she remained quiescent, such a disaster might have been 
avoided. Only in the event of the Irish Unionists consenting to 
make trial of the measure, and only in the event of its subsequent 
disastrous failure, through the intolerance of the Catholic majority, 
can the present Government be held responsible. Should the Act 
fail for the reasons advanced by the opponents of the scheme, and 
should armed rebellion in consequence break out in Ireland then, 
and not otherwise, will the Radical party be responsible for possible 
bloodshed. 

But this question of armed resistance to an obnoxious law is 
of far wider application than the case of Ulster merely. It con- 
cerns the very foundations of all civilised society. The principle 
that a minority, actuated by strong feelings of repugnance to a law, 
the effect of which is yet only a matter of surmise and debate, can 
rightfully assume arms to resist its institution, is clearly anarchical 
in spirit, and fatal to all conceptions of civilised government. If it 
be right for Ulster to resist Home Rule by force, then clearly it 
is equally right for the members of Trade Unions to oppose by 
armed fesistance any measures they may conceive to be against 
their true liberties and interests. Or, similarly, it would be right 
for Protestant Nonconformists to go a step beyond the principle 
of “passive resistance,” and to become openly and aggressively 
militant. Yet Conservatives would be the first to protest against 
such actions, although I certainly fail to see any difference of 
principle between the three classes of rebels I have mentioned. 
Each is maintaining the sacred right of acting against society in 
defence of doctrines which each considers vital, and which each 
honestly, though perhaps mistakenly, believes to be endangered by 
the particular law concerned. 

Clearly the proposition is utterly untenable. Groups of in- 
dividuals cannot be allowed to resist, on no better grounds than 
mere apprehension, laws duly passed in constitutional fashion. It 
is urged that the Home Rule Bill is being passed by unconstitu- 
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tional means. I am afraid that the argument will hardly stand 
impartial examination. Although Home Rule was not prominently 
before the electors at either of the 1910 Elections, unless we are to 
consider the voters as a most ignorant set of gulls, I cannot under- 
stand how they could have been unaware that if the Radicals were 
returned to power a Home Rule Bill would be brought in. Cer- 
tainly, the Conservative party issued sufficient warnings on that 
point, and although Radicals did not allude much to the subject in 
their addresses, the Premier himself had somewhat vaguely 
promised Home Rule in his Albert Hall speech immediately before 
the January, 1910, Election. The electorate also knew, or should 
have known, that if the present Government were returned the 
power of the House of Lords would be so curbed that that assembly 
would, in themselves, be quite unable to prevent the passage of a 
Home Rule Bill. I do not think therefore that Conservatives can 
plead with any force that the Bill is being passed without the 
electorate having had any opportunity whatever of expressing an 
opinion on the subject. According to present indications, if the 
Bill becomes law, I think it will become so constitutjonally. I 
consider that Ministers have been somewhat uncandid and un- 
principled in their conduct of the measure, but I do not think 
their actions on this point can rightly be stigmatised as unconstitu- 
tional. That being the case, I fail to see the difference between 
armed resistance to Home Rule and armed resistance to either of 
the hypothetical measures I have mentioned. 

The whole doctrine of armed resistance has to be very care- 
fully circumscribed. Any loose interpretation of it will plunge 
society into the gravest disorders. As I have urged, its applica- 
tion cannot be supported in instances of apprehension merely, for 
that apprehension may prove to be ill-founded. Only can it be 
defended in cases where the insurgents have suffered from gross 
and persistent oppression, and where all the resources of consti- 
tutional redress have been exhausted without avail. Then indeed 
is revolt righteous, even if it be unsuccessful; then indeed is the 
struggle justifiable, though it render the land desolate, before the 
oppressor is finally expelled. 

To conclude. Strongly opposed as I am to the principle of 
Home Rule; convinced as I am that a Parliament at Dublin would 
seriously weaken the Empire, and would produce discord and op- 
pression in Ireland, I cannot overlook the fact that that opinion may 
be mistaken, and that, without actual experience, it is impossible to 
dogmatise on the subject. Therefore I cannot support an appeal 
to arms to resist the institution of Home Rule, since such a course 
would plunge Ireland into a catastrophe fatal to her future pros- 
perity; a catastrophe invoked for the sake of a conviction that 
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might possibly with experience prove erroneous. Further, such 
resistance is wholly repugnant to all conceptions of organised 
society. Home Rule should be fought and fought vigorously—but 
within constitutional limits. By such a policy everything possible 
would be done to avert the calamity of civil war, whilst during the 
delay afforded under the Parliament Act, there would be a reason- 
able prospect of defeating the Government scheme. If unfortun- 
ately Home Rule should be passed, then I am firmly convinced that 
it is the duty of all true Irish patriots to accept it, and to do their 
utmost to render the scheme a success. Their first duty is earnestly 
to endeavour to allay the rising tide of racial and religious passion 
and to avert the dangers of civil strife. This can only be achieved 
by a strict adherence to constitutional form and practice. 


H. DOUGLAS GREGORY. 





LABOUR TROUBLES AND QUAGK 
REMEDIES. 


THE article upon this subject in the June number of the Westminster 
Review is very interesting, as showing the views of a writer who has 
given much thought to the subject. The difficulty that I have in 
connoting it is to ascertain the real drift of what is meant by it 
or, perhaps, rather to know the cure for the grievances indicated. 
The Cassandra-like flow of denunciation of the evils indicated is 
very strong in its current, but to what does it lead us? It is all very 
well to say that such and such things are wrong, but how, in the 
present state of our society, are they to be amended? A policy of 
perfection is impossible in this world, and our mentor seems to me 
to be aiming at it. We are told, ad initio, that we must not look 
for a remedy—“ a real remedy ”—from either Tories, Liberals, or 
Socialists, Trade Unions, or employers. Then, to whom are we to 
turn for salvation? Under the sub-head of Co-partnership, a very 
striking picture is drawn of the results of working two sets of coal 
mines. The one is successful, and the other is not. Therefore— 
what? We are not told, and I, for one, cannot conjecture what is 
meant to be done, to make things even, unless all our coal mines are 
thrown into one financial heap, and all the workers—good, bad, and 
indifferent—go share and share alike. It reminds one of the mad, 
comic king. In order to get all his soldiers of an exact dimension 
the heads of the taller ones were cut off. 

Really, this is an unworkable policy from a military, or any 
other point of view, in this imperfect stage of existence. Is it not 
the fact that in all historic time the inequality of condition of 
humanity has been exhibited? We have a glimpse of it recorded 
in the sociology of nigh two thousand years ago, thus: “ There 
shall be two women working in the field, one shall be taken and the 
other left.” 

Co-partnery is condemned as a cure. But no one proposes to 
make it compulsory. To doso would be as wise as to try and get 
cucumbers out of sunbeams. In the meantime, let employers and 
employed have their freedom to adopt it in cases where it is likely 
to succeed. It has been tried, and it has given good results in many 
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cases, and, therefore, is so much to the good in a mixed community 
of varied interests. 

As to other points—State Arbitration, interference in labour 
disputes, eight hours daily labour, and workmen’s compensation— 
much can be said for and against them; and the arguments have 
already been very well thrashed out, both in Parliament and on the 
platform. The movement to obtain them comes from below: it is 
an upheaval, and really is not the work of any political party. It 
comes from the lifting force, as a whole, of the democracy. What 
political section could withstand the mighty force of such a move- 
ment as the National Coalminers’ Strike of 1912? The very 
leaders of the men were practically lifted off their feet and carried 
away in the general stream of discontent. It is all well enough to 
abuse the agitators, but they were only the palpitating voice of the 
great body around them. Some of the brave fireside soldiers of the 
“ hupper suckles” said—starve them out. But supposing, in the 
meantime, the men tried on Samson’s trick, and brought down the 
pillars of the temple of society with them in their desperation. 
What, then? Have all the members of the ancien régime in France 
been restored to their old possessions and dignities since the Revolu- 
tion? No! This great democratic force—like the grinding of the 
stratifications in the bowels of the earth—is always going on. Its 
volcanic power is liable to burst its bonds here, there, or anywhere, 
and has to be met with, suffered from, or commuted by such 
measures as those indicated above, as well as by Old Age Pension 
and Insurance Acts. They are only steps, however imperfect, to a 
better state of things—but never to attain the perfection that all the 
Cassandras of all time have invoked. 

I am not here to advocate too much of the Bureau business. 
They are liable to both sins of commission and omission—especi- 
ally the latter. But you cannot do without it, for it crops up outside 
the Government departments as well—in railway administration, 
and other large concerns. Keep it down to the minimum, and the 
question is—Are we doing so asa nation? I remember John Stuart 
Mill pointing out, some forty years ago, how much the French were 
overridden by their Civil Service. He declared that they had a 
force of about three or four times as many as we had—the popula- 
tion of the two nations then being about equal. That was bureau- 
cracy run mad. The evil of it in Russia is notorious. Even in 
America, where the “ spoils ” system still prevails, the officials em- 
ployed in the Revenue Department far exceeds ours in proportion 
to population. This must be so in all countries which adopt the 
genial form of protection. The major part of expense in our Civil 
Service is that for the Post Office; and, surely, it cannot be alleged 
that there is any overflow of numbers or expense in that socialistic 
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institution. The grievance, if any, rests in its parsimony, and that 
too much profit is made by the Government from it. No doubt a 
large influx of officials has been created by the land assessment 
bureau, but when that survey is completed a reduction of the staff 
will ensue as a matter of course. The service is only temporary. 
The alleged “ quackery” of the Insurance Act has increased the 
number of officials, but not to the same extent as in Germany, for 
the bulk of our administration is done by the Friendly Societies. 
As to the Old Age Pension Act—it is practically administered by 
the Post Officials. And look at the result. As John Burns said, in 
a recent speech, the pauperism has been reduced enormously. -Out 
of every thousand people of 70 years old, 640 are in receipt of these 
pensions. Aged indoor paupers have come down from 61,000 to 
49,000. The outdoor, old-age pauperism has been reduced from 
168,000 in 1906, to 8,563 in 1913, or 95 per cent. Whilst this has 
been going on the wealth of the country has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. The income of the people—those who have £160 per 
annum and upwards—has mounted up from 943 millions to 1,045 
millions in five years; and the value of the external trade has in- 
creased from 1,068 millions to 1,237 millions in the same period. 
Surely there is no sign of decadence here, and the charge that decay 
has set in at the root of our national existence cannot be supported, 
so far as fiscal and financial facts are concerned. 

Speaking generally, it seems that the writer has in mind that 
the modern departure from the /aissez-faire system of economics has 
failed. Well, the axe was first laid to the root of that tree 
seventy years ago by the Factory Acts; and, during all that long 
period, we have gone on prospering. More wealth nationally, 
more employment for the working classes, better education for the 
children, improved sanitation and health for everybody; and yet 
“we are not happy,” and never will be. No doubt much has yet 
to be done in improved housing and abolition of slavery ; in better 
wages and wiser distribution of the nation’s riches. But that must 
come by slow and sure development along lines which can only be 
formed by party discussion, which means limited and haltring 
results. It cannot be found by reaction and return to laissez faire. 
There is still use for Cassandra. Let her howl and shout and point 
out the evils in our path. Even that will do good. 


F.S.S. 





GOLD AND THE INCREASED COST 
OF LIVING. 


AN impartial thinker, undertaking an investigation of any branch 
of our financial system would meet with some of the strangest 
paradoxes and most bewildering contradictions with which the 
science of economics is liberally strewn. Whilst, for example, 
he would learn that our currency system is based upon gold and 
that gold is essential for providing a safe and sound medium of 
exchange, sooner or later he would be told that gold is becoming, 
practically speaking, of less and less importance, that 90 per 
cent. of the currency consists of credit based upon goods (other 
than gold). He would find it stated that “gold is not the real or 
essential basis of credit notes”! and that it is even questioned 
“whether so far as the internal business of this country 
and certain others is concerned the credit system really requires 
any gold ingredient.”4 Historical examples would prove that 
whilst on certain occasions, under the operation of this gold-basis- 
currency policy, panic and bankruptcy ravaged the commercial 
world, the suspension of the gold basis and the adoption of a 
legal-tender paper money system brought financial and industrial 
peace and even prosperity. Indeed, one modern writer (Professor 
J. A. Hobson) goes so far as to say, “Inconvertible Bank of 
England Notes, if the policy of withdrawing the gold basis were 
tolerably widely understood, would perform all the necessary 
purposes of a final reserve for business operations in this country, 
passing as freely in payments of all kinds as gold does now.” 
Our investigator would read of the necessity of a “ gold 
standard of value” for “ measuring values,” only to discover later 
that this “standard,” solemnly legalised by Parliamentary laws, 
is as variable as a weather-cock. He would find its behaviour 
so peculiar and uncertain as to leave its advocates unable to 
accurately determine whether the rise in prices is due to the 
standard or to commodities generally. If he permitted his 
investigations to carry him far enough, he would find a further 


1. J. A. Hobson, “ Gold, Prices, and Wages.” 
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remarkable fact, viz. that the production of wealth is not at 
present limited by either of the prime factors—land and labour— 
nor by the wants of the people, but by the amount of purchasing 
power existing, and the manner in which it is distributed. 
Remembering that the principal object of the science of Political 
Economy, as enunciated by its most conspicuous founder (Adam 
Smith) “proposes to enable the people to provide a plentiful 
revenue for themselves,” it would appear somewhat disconcerting 
to find at the outset this object largely thwarted by a legal 
institution regarded as essential for the safety of society. 

As a matter of curiosity and interest, let us follow impartially 
the investigation of the subject of the “standard of value” and 
see where it brings us. 

There need be no quibble regarding what is meant by the 
term “value” when the prefix “standard” is applied. Admitting 
the different meanings applicable to value, such as “use-value,” 
“esteem-value,” “cost-value,” etc., it will be admitted that in this 
sense, we are dealing solely with that phase of the subject known 
as exchange-value. Now, economists agree that exchange-value 
signifies merely a relation—the relation of two exchangeable 
commodities to each other. How is this relation to be expressed ? 
First of all, what is the relation? If I exchange three bushels of 


apples for a pair of shoes, I am exchanging certain potential 
utilities of one kind for those of another. We are not here 
concerned with any question as to why these commodities should 
exchange in the above proportion. This may be due to the law 
of supply and demand, to the “ higgling of the market,” or to mere 


caprice. There is here said to exist a relation called “value,” 
which needs some means of expression. Where is it to be found? 
There is certainly no common denominator for apples and shoes, 
nor for bushels and pairs. The one expression common to both 
is number, and it is by number, and number only, that exchange- 
value finds expression. Exchange-value relates solely to quantities 
—and not to qualities. If the quantitative relations in which two 
commodities exchange with each other vary from time to time, their 
“values” are said to vary. Exchange-value may, therefore, be 
defined as the quantitative relations existing between goods 
when exchanged. The exchange-values of apples and shoes 
are I to 3, where apples are grouped in bushels and shoes 
in pairs. Now throughout the whole realm of wealth, commodities 
(after.being arranged in quantitative order in pounds, bushels, 
gallons, numbers, etc.,) stand in certain definite exchange relations 
with each other at given times and places. These relations are 
purely quantitative, and the only rational method by which they 
can be expressed is in numbers. To give meaning and uniformity, 
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however, to such numbers it is necessary to attach to them some 
classifying term. We might, for instance, use a term which John 
Stuart Mill tells us was employed at one time by some African 
tribes. “They calculate the value of things in a sort of money 
of account called ‘Macutes. They say one thing is worth ten 
macutes, another fifteen, another twenty. There is no real thing 
called a‘ macute.’ It is a conventional unit for the more convenient 
comparison of things with one another.” Now since all com- 
modities are of equal value when arranged in certain quantities 
(corresponding to their exchange equivalence at a given time and 
place) it would only be necessary to ascertain what these 
quantities are, and to arrange them numerically, to enable us to 
formulate a price list of all exchangeable goods. Supposing then 
we use some ideal term such as the “ macute,” we should be able to 
say: 

Butter (in pounds) is worth “a” macutes per Ib. 

Coffee (in pounds) is worth “ b” macutes per Ib. 

Iron (in tons) is worth “c” macutes per ton. 

Cotton (in bales) is worth “ d” macutes per bale. 

Gold (in ozs.) is worth “e” macutes per oz. 
and so on. . 

Here then we have a rational system for expressing the 
exchange values of commodities and of comparing them with one 
another. With this illustration before us, what meaning can we 
attach to the term “standard of value”? Taking the generally 
accepted definition of exchange-value as propounded by Jevons 
and others, viz., “a ratio,” what sense is there in such a term? 
“ Standard of a ratio” is certainly meaningless. Let us suppose a 
condition where a perfectly free system of barter prevails, and no 
money—as we understand it—nor legal tender exists. In the 
price list above mentioned, certain quantities of certain com- 
modities would on certain occasions be expressed by the term, 
one macute. It might be } Ib. of butter, or 2 Ibs. of sugar, or so 
many grains of gold. Would it be safe or rational to call any 
given weight or quantity of any of these commodities a 
“standard unit of value” simply because it happens to be worth 
1 macute? Undoubtedly, No! These exchange relations would 
necessarily vary from day to day, depending upon the variations 
in the supply of and the demand for commodities, and therefore 
no fixed quantity of any one commodity would remain for long 
equivalent to 1 macute. In a certain vague sense, it might be 
said that since all values are expressed in macutes, therefore the 
macute is a standard of value. It would, however, render the 
term “value” somewhat ambiguous, for it is evident you cannot 
employ the same word to cover the term “ratio” and the idea 
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expressed by the term “standard of value” which applies to a 
single article, without creating confusion. We might call the 
macute a monetary unit, without any violation of generally 
accepted terms. Now it is quite evident, that under a system of 
barter, there could be no such phenomenon as a general rise in 
prices, of which nearly all people are now complaining. Taking 
a general average of commodities from time to time as estimated 
in terms of an ideal monetary unit (as above illustrated) the index 
number would remain constant, since there would be no 
disturbing influence from the employment of money. 

Now let us go a step further. Suppose we select’ one 
commodity and compare the exchange values of all others with 
that one. Suppose this commodity to be gold. We should then 
have: 

Butter (in pounds) represented by w grains of gold. 

Coffee (in pounds) ” » & ” ” ” 

Iron (in tons) ” « Fs 

Cotton (in bales) ‘ i ea 
etc. etc. ; 

Here we range all commodities one above another in respect of 
their exchange powers expressed in numbers representing so many 
grains of gold. Is there any advantage in expressing values in 
numbers representing definite weights of gold, rather than in 
numbers representing some ideal unit such as a macute? Under 
a system of barter there is no advantage whatsoever. The 
commodities in the two price lists would stand in exactly the same 
relation to each other. There could be no difference. In the 
latter case, would it be correct to speak of one or more grains of 
gold as constituting “a standard unit of value,” since the exchange 
relations of all commodities would be expressed in such terms? 
The answer is, that such an expression is certainly a violation or a 
misuse of the word “value.” A standard monetary unit, or a 
standard unit of purchasing power, would be a more correct 
expression, and would avoid the present confusion in the use of 
terms. Moreover, “gold” is a qualitative term, whilst exchange- 
values are concerned only with quantities. 

Let us now see in what respects these two methods of ex- 
pressing® values fundamentally differ. We have seen that so 
long as barter prevails there is no difference. Under all social 
systems, differences in time between acquiring goods and settling 
for them are unavoidable. Debt is as inevitable under all 
industrial conditions as death. Supposing then a debt is 
incurred under the two systems respectively. A man bor- 


_2. To speak of “‘ measuring” values is certainly incorrect. Values are 
estimated, not measured. 
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rows a certain number of commodities expressed in the 
ideal terms as 1,000 “macutes,” promising to pay at some 
future date the equivalent in some other form as may be desirable 
to the creditor. Whilst, during the interval between contracting 
and paying the debt, many commodities may have undergone 
changes in their exchange relations, it is certain that no change 
will have occurred in the ideal monetary unit itself. Now suppose 
a similar transaction under the gold unit system. During the same 
interval, whilst commodities in general among themselves may 
have undergone no relative change, gold alone may have become 
relatively scarcer, and hence the exchange relations of other com- 
modities to gold will have altered considerably, thereby greatly 
enhancing the amount of the debt to be settled. Here is the 
serious and inevitable result of employing a commodity as a 
monetary unit, and one of the prime causes of many of the social, 
political and industrial disturbances and discontents of which the 
past century has been so prolific. 

Common sense would suggest that any rational system devised 
for expressing and registering faithfully and accurately variations 
in the exchange relations of goods must necessarily be, fer se, 
neutral, and that to employ a commodity which is subject to the 
influences of supply and demand would be as dishonest and as 
unreliable as the employment of an elastic yardstick. In the 
adoption of gold as a monetary unit, the evil results are still 
further increased by the use of credit, which, although affecting 
prices as the same volume of gold would do, can be easily aug- 
mented and reduced in volume by any great banker, speculator or 
financier who wishes to profit thereby.’ 

Having ascertained these facts, the impartial investigator 
finds that the Governments of the world have universally estab- 
lished, by legal tender laws, a system which gives creditors 
a right to demand payment of debts (unless otherwise 
stipulated) in one commodity, gold—or bank notes (which are 
supposed to be based on gold) and which establishes gold as the 
monetary unit. Now, as we have seen, the tendency of trade 
and commerce is to follow the line of least resistance and ignore 
the cumbersome, harassing, expensive system established by law— 
and take the cheaper, simpler and far saner credit system estab- 
lished by experience. But the danger remains. The whole 
industrial system moves under the control of the financiers and 
bankers who control the instruments of exchange, and so long as 
the producers submit to the heavy tax imposed by those who 


3- I have dealt more fully with this particular subject in my book entitled 
** The Money Problem,”’ and also in my pamphlet, ‘‘ Industrial Depression.”” I 
have there shewn that the true functions of money cannot be properly fulfilled 
by any commodity, but only by some token intrinsically valueless. 
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furnish these credit facilities, the economic machinery is permitted 
to revolve. But with the knowledge of these facts, what ought 
an impartial thinker to say in any scientific investigation? He 
would naturally condemn the legal obstructions which have been 
set up (through ignorance and superstition), and point out the 
dangers existing and the burdens created which tend to harass 
and check the production of wealth. 

The rapid and alarming rise in the prices of commodities 
during the past few years—the shrinkage of the purchasing power 
of money—have brought numerous writers into prominence who 
have undertaken to explain the causes. Two of the most promin- 
ent are Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale (U.S.A.) and the well- 
known English economist, Professor J. A. Hobson. Both writers 
agree to a certain extent in attributing the phenomenon to the 
vast growth in the volume of purchasing power resulting from 
the increase in gold production, but more particularly to the in- 
crease in banking facilities and accommodation. A further con- 
tributory cause has been a comparative retardation in the supply 
of commodities, due to employment of vast sums in the opening 
up of new territories not immediately productive, and to the 
operations of Cartels, Trusts and Combines. There is nothing 
new in this explanation. The writer of this article, and other 
writers, have pointed out years ago the inevitable results which 
must follow the growth of credit facilities contemporaneous with 
the formation of industrial and financial trusts. Both of the 
above-named writers, in their examination of this subject, find 
that the legal tender laws are contributory causes to the present 
evils, and Professor Fisher goes so far as to suggest that the so- 
called gold standard should be changed, so that, instead of the 
unit being a fixed weight of gold—with the inevitable consequence 
of having its value variable—it should vary in weight in 
order to approximate to stability in value Common sense tells 
these professors—as it must any impartial mind—that the present 
financial system is not only irrational, but dishonest, and lends 
itself to the operations of gamblers and speculators. Professor 
Hobson, in particular, realises how much simpler and easier the 
system would work if detached from its alliance with gold. But 
instead of boldly saying so, he attempts to straddle the question 
by asserting the diminishing importance of gold. “The bulk of 
the larger operations of purchase in a modern community are 
carried on in all normal times without any conscious reference to 
guid canntanhet-sabes theite, ont e ps p aaer Ay Be able laeel tention 
unit, the purchasing power of a given weight of gold fixed by a certain 


time and place. Professor Fisher’s proposal is a crude attempt to realise this 
ideal standard. (See ‘‘ The Money Problem.’’) 
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the gold reserves,” he says. And again, “It may even be ques- 
tioned whether so far as the internal business of this country and 
others is concerned, the credit system really requires any gold 
ingredient. . . . The substance of the (bank) credit is vendible 
goods. .. . The importance of this essential fact is concealed by 
the fact that each credit form is expressed in terms of gold or 
notes which, in their turn, are convertible into gold. So it easily 
comes to be believed that gold is the substance of the whole credit 
system, that it is built upon a gold basis, that it can only grow on 
condition that the gold basis grows, and finally that it must grow 
as the gold basis grows.” This theory Professor Hobson deliber- 
ately attacks. He asserts that credit is based fundamentally upon 
goods and not gold—a statement which we shall see is not correct. 

It will be seen that Professor Hobson absolutely ignores 
the fact that the law compels bankers to redeem their 
obligations in gold on demand, and hence forgets the perils 
to which the public are exposed by reason of the extreme 
risks taken by bankers. _It is probably true that some bankers 
are willing to take the risk of discounting bills and granting over- 
drafts to an extent quite out of all reasonable proportion to their 
cash reserves. And this policy may succeed for a time, just as 
certain bank officials, who, having “borrowed” the bank funds 
for a private “ flutter,” have occasionally succeeded in recouping 
enough to return the sums “borrowed.” But there usually comes 
a day of reckoning when things do not work as expected, and 
then we have wholesale catastrophes, as in 1893 and again in 1907. 

Professor Hobson, in his evident desire to prove the unimport- 
ance of gold, strives to show that conditions, as they would be 
under free conditions, are already existing. Let us face the ques- 
tion at once. The gold-redemption system is either a necessary 
provision to safeguard the public interests, or it is both useless and 
dangerous. If necessary, it should be rigorously adhered to; if 
useless, it should be abolished. Professor Hobson devotes pages 
in attempting to show how unnecessary and unimportant it is. 
But nowhere does he advocate the repeal of those laws which 
maintain it. His straddle of the question is shown when he 
refers to the legal tender laws. “So long as the law requires that 
legal tender ultimately means gold paid over the counter of the 
Bank of England, gold must no doubt be kept. And this require- 
ment may be a wise policy.”5 If this last statement is correct, 
then the system of issuing credit ad libitum, regardless of any 
power or ability to redeem credit on demand, is a most recklessly 
dangerous one to which the public should not be exposed, and 
should be legally suppressed. Professor Hobson’s argument 


5. ‘*Gold, Prices, and Wages.” 
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appears to be somewhat of the following nature: Because a num- 
ber of motorists have exceeded the speed limit in public thorough- 
fares without killing people, the speed limit in practice is a matter 
of little or no importance, and may be ignored. Personally, I 
agree that, but for our legal tender laws, gold would cease to play 
any important part in trade, and business would be conducted upon 
a far safer and broader foundation. It is far more rational to 
base credit upon the general wealth of the nation than upon a 
small and comparatively insignificant portion of that wealth. But 
Professor Hobson is quite mistaken in supposing that bankers 
issue credit regardless of the amount of the gold reserves. I take 
it that Sir Edward Holden, the well-known Chairman of the Lon- 
don, City and Midland Banking Co., knows as much of the policy 
and practical working of our Banks as any Professor of Political 
Economy. In an address delivered before the Liverpool Bankers’ 
Institute on December 18th, 1907, just after the United States 
Currency Panic, Sir Edward gave the following clear exposition 
of the banking system. (“ Depreciation of Securities in Gold,” pub- 
lished by East and Blades.) _ 

He first states—what is often forgotten—that loans create 
credits, and if we regard all the banks in London as one, the busi- 
ness of banking is simply a matter of book-keeping—the transfer 
of credit from one person to another. 

Sir Edward illustrates his subject by a triangle. 

He proceeds: “The right side of the triangle, say, repre- 
sents the loans of the whole of the banks, and the left side 
represents the cash balance or reserve. If, then, you draw a line 
from the left of the base and equal to the base, you get the cash 
credits in existence. If the loans and credits as represented by 
the two sides of the triangle were the only two elements which 
bankers had to take into consideration, then there would be no 
necessity for them to restrict their loans at all, and traders could 
increase their business and obtain loans ad /ibitum. But there 
is another element, and a most important one, to be taken into 
consideration, and it is the fact that all the credits as represented 
by the left side of the triangle and the line drawn from the base, 
are practically payable on demand, and in gold, assuming, of 
course, that Bank of England notes represent gold. Every 
banker must therefore make up his mind by what amount his 
credits are liable to be diminished, both in ordinary and extra- 
ordinary times, and when he has thus made up his mind, he ought 
to keep that amount of available resources in gold, or in a means 
of obtaining gold. Let us consider, then, that the base of the 
triangle consists of gold, and it is the ratio of the base of the 
triangle to the total credits (both created and cash credits) which 
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restricts bankers from increasing unduly their loans. If business 
increases unduly, and if bankers continue to increase the loan side 
of the triangle, then evidently they are getting into danger, and 
the only judicious course which they can pursue is to curtail their 
loans, curtailing an undue increase of business, which will curtail 
the credits, and thus re-establish the ratio. 

“You here see the direct connection between trade on the one 
hand, and gold on the other, and that it is not so much the produc- 
tion of gold as the amount of gold which can be obtained for the 
purpose of increasing bankers’ reserves. I venture to think that 
the above explanation will enable you to come to the conclusion, 
that if the gold base of the triangle cannot be increased, then the 
danger spot is the Loan. 

“I want you to remember that the banking system of every 
country has its triangle, and that the principles enunciated above 
exist in every triangle of every banking system based on gold in 
the world. That being so, it is clear, generally speaking, that 
the business of the world is carried on by means of loans, that 
loans create credits, that the stand-by for the protection of the 
credits is gold, and that therefore gold controls trade. 

“Tt may happen that the trade of one country grows by leaps 
and bounds, the loans and credits of course following, while the 
trade of other countries remains normal. What, then, takes place? 
The gold base of the triangle of the former becomes too small, 
and it is necessary to enlarge it. How is the increase effected? 
It is effected by the representative bank of the more prosperous 
country attacking the gold basis of the triangles of other coan- 
tries, and the instrument by which the attack is made is the rate 
of discount. By this means gold will be attracted from the bases 
of the triangles of other countries, and unless those bases are too 
great for the aaequate protection of the credits, the representative 
banks of those countries will meet the attacks by also putting up 
their rates. But it may happen that the trade of every country 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and that all loans and credits 
have also increased. Then the fight begins by each country 
putting up its rate, first, to prevent its base being diminished, and, 
secondly, to increase it if possible. Hence we have the English 
rate at 7 per cent., the German rate at 7} per cent., the Austrian 
rate at 6 per cent., the Dutch rate at 5 per cent., the Belgian rate 
at 6 per cent., the French rate at 4 per cent., the Italian rate at 53 
per cent., the Russian rate at 7} per cent., but as the United States 
have no Central Bank, there is no official rate for that country.” 

Here is a frank avowal on the part of one of the world’s leading 
bankers, that trade and commerce are ever at the mercy of the 
manipulators of gold, that long-continued industrial prosperity is 
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impossible because of the restrictions imposed upon exchange by 
our banking system, and that the gold basis is a brake upon the 
wheels of industry, which is continually checking the pace of pro- 
duction. Here also is the explanation of the phenomenon that 
periods of prosperity are inevitably followed by periods of 
depression. Increased trade demands increased banking facilities 
—loans—but the moment this demand increases beyond the aver- 
age, the gold reserves are strained, loans are restricted, the bank 
rate is raised, the brake is applied to the wheels, production is 
checked, enterprise discouraged, and the extra demand for money 
and credit is choked off. In short, our banking system reduces 
trade to the amount of gold available. So that the mechanism of 
exchange, instead of facilitating trade, actually restricts it! 

Professor Hobson’s evident lack of practical knowledge has 
led him into serious errors. The classical illustration of the rela- 
tion of gold to credit and commerce is shown by the well-known 
figure of an inverted pyramid. 

Commerce is seen resting upon credit, which in turn reposes 
precariously upon the gold apex of the pyramid. The with- 
drawal of a comparatively small volume of gold affects credit 
and commerce disastrously, by destroying a certain propor- 
tion. With this illustration, Professor Hobson evidently 
takes issue by asserting “that goods, not gold, are the 
main basis of credit.” Had he asked himself why one 
class of bills or goods is more acceptable to bankers than 
another class, he would have realised his error. Banking securi- 
ties are ranged in a certain order according to their readiness of 
conversion into gold. Gilt-edged securities are the most accept- 
able, and are so named because it is believed they are instantly 
convertible. Goods or bills which are not so convertible are ruled 
out. It is not true that bankers will discount any volume of bills 
regardless of the condition of their reserves. The rise of the bank 
rate the instant that the reserves are reduced by a few millions is 
sufficient evidence of the fact that the real ultimate basis of bank 
credit is gold. Twelve millions is, after all, a very insignificant 
sum in the realm of our vast trade and commerce. . And yet the 
withdrawal of this amount from the Bank in a few weeks in 1907 
sent the rate up to 7 per cent., and kept it there for ten weeks, 
costing the nation a sum variously estimated at from £8,000,000 to 
12,000,000 during that period, in increased interest charges! 

In attempting to overthrow the claim that an increase in gold 
supplies tends to stimulate trade by enlarging credit, Professor 
Hobson omits one important element which enables him to raise 
a man of straw which he has no difficulty in destroying. That 
element is this: It is a fact well known to bankers and money- 
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lenders that there exists at all times a large and unsatisfied demand 
for credit, due to the necessarily restricted basis upon which credit 
can be safely issued. But for the legal right given to creditors to 
demand payments in gold, bankers could with safety greatly extend 
credit facilities to a much larger and less wealthy class of producers, 
which would benefit society enormously. Small producers find it 
impossible at most, and difficult at all times, to secure credit 
facilities owing to their inability to provide proper banking 
security—i.e., security readily convertible into gold. Hence the 
field which constantly provides employment for funds belonging 
to private usurers at ruinous interest rates. 

Now, a marked increase in the supply of legal tender tempts 
bankers to offer loans on securities of a less degree of converti- 
bility than formerly. An increase of gold does not necessarily 
mean a general lowering of the rate of interest, for the reason that 
there exists this constantly unsatisfied demand for credit—even at 
the prevailing or an even higher rate—but where the element of 
risk enters. And the enterprising banker often prefers to take 
this risk, rather than lower his interest charges. Moreover, the 
mere fact that gold is more plentiful tends to make all negotiable 
securities safer by being more readily convertible into cash. 

“The most direct and immediate way in which an influx of 
gold affects trade,” says Professor Ashley, “is by causing the banks 
to make advances on easier terms, so stimulating enterprise and 
causing an increase in the demand for commodities and services 
and consequently a rise of prices”—a statement which is literally 
true. Professor Hobson, however, finding that the recent in- 
crease in the gold supplies has been attended by an increase in 
the bank rate, attacks this statement as incorrect. “ Easier terms” 
does not necessarily mean a lower rate of interest, although Pro- 
fessor Hobson seems to think so. If I am able to borrow now on 
collateral which was formerly refused, it is quite correct to say 
that the banks are loaning money on “easier terms” than formerly. 
The fact is, there exists at all times a vast amount of unemployed 
energy unable to be usefully engaged in production, solely through 
lack of credit facilities. Since neither of the prime factors of wealth 
have ever been within any danger of exhaustion, it follows that the 
check to production must be due to some minor but essential factor 
in production or distribution. Experience shows that this check 
has always existed in an insufficiency or under-supply of the 
medium of exchange. 

History proves that whenever there has been any great in- 
crease in the volume and general distribution of purchasing power, 
whether in the shape of silver, gold, legal tender notes, or bank 
credit, there has been a corresponding trade “boom,” due to the 
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release of this hitherto unemployed energy into new productive 
undertakings, made possible by the increase in general purchasing 
power. Sir Archibald Alison was so impressed with this fact, 
that he boldly attributed the Renaissance and Elizabethan period 
of revival to the vast addition to the world’s currency following 
the discovery of the Potosi Silver Mines of Peru. 

There is much in Professor Hobson’s book that is sound, and 
much that is unsound. And it is but candour to say that what is 
sound is not novel, and what is original is fallacious. His asser- 
tion that the general rise in prices is the result of increased credit 
facilities accompanied by a comparative retardation in the growth 
of wealth is correct, though not original. His contention that gold 
is not the present fundamental basis of credit is incorrect. It is 
more than probable he originally intended to say that but for 
legal restrictions, gold would not be the basis of credit,—which 
would have been correct. But the chief weakness of the investi- 
gation is in attempting to harmonise two diametrically opposed 
systems, viz., the gold redemption system established by super- 
stition, ignorance and law, and the credit system based 
upon the general wealth of the community, which practical 
common sense and experience are endeavouring to establish, 
but are prevented from perfecting by our legal tender laws. 
Between these there is continual friction, and it is the 
attempt to run them together which keeps the industrial and 
commercial world in constant dread of panic. Some day, 
whenever the public shall have become sufficiently well enlightened 
and informed on this all-important subject of finance, there will 
be an irresistible demand for an inquiry into our legal tender and 
banking laws which were enacted at a time when our trade and 
commerce were a mere bagatelle to what they now are. Such 
an inquiry will undoubtedly result in the final overthrow of the 
gold fetish and the release of trade and industry from the bonds 
with whjch they have been so long enslaved. 


ARTHUR KITSON. 





A WORKING WOMAN’S VIEWS ON 
MODERN EDUCATION. 


THE other day I was talking to a teacher in an elementary 
Council school—which school is situated in a large manufacturing 
town —and I asked her if she would give me a list of the subjects 
taught to girls in Standards 1 to 3. She willingly complied, and the 
following is the result. It should be explained that the children 
in Standards 1 to 3 range in ages from six to eight, and they 
are expected to “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” such a 
variety of subjects as arithmetic, including mental and practical ; 
writing, including composition, dictation, and spelling; reading; 
geography; history; grammar; science, which includes botany 
and elementary science; drawing, both brush and crayon; 
manual work; physical exercises; Scripture; needlework; recita- 
tion; singing, including songs, tonic sol-fa, and staff notation. 
When the unfortunate children reach Standards 4 to 6, swim- 
ming, cookery, and laundry are added, bringing the total number 
of subjects taught up to seventeen, and this, too, without including 
any of the sub-divisions. Would it be rank heresy to suggest that 
if this alarming kist of subjects could be cut down by one-half it 
would be more to the benefit of both teachers and scholars? 
Really, it does seem to me—from a long experience of working 
boys and girls—that, so far as the bulk of them are concerned, 
the position of present-day affairs in the educational world would 
be better described by using the word “crammation” instead of 
“education.” At any rate, no one can deny that they are liber- 
ally crammed with the various subjects already set forth, but in 
no real sense of the word can it be claimed that they are educated. 
To educate working children for the position in life which most 
of them are destined to occupy, much greater simplicity is needed. 
Common sense demands that girls, as well as boys, should be 
thoroughly well-grounded in “the three R’s,” with geography, his- 
tory, and grammar added, before any more advanced subjects are 
included in their curriculum. Then, too, the necessity for learning 
the elements of plain needlework is often lost sight of in the 
universal craze for all kinds of fancy work, which, after all, is 
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only ornamental, not useful. I feel sure that working-girls are far 
likelier to need to know how to cut out and make all kinds of 
underclothing, to knit stockings, to mend and darn properly, than 
they ever are to understand the mysteries of drawn-thread work, 
elaborate d’oyleys, poker work, or intricate crochet patterns. Not 
that I labour under the impression that working girls should never 
indulge a taste for pretty things, but plain, useful needlework 
should be placed first. 
At a meeting of the National Union of Teachers, the follow- 

ing verse was quoted by one of the speakers: 

“Ram it in, jam it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow; 

Slam it in, cram it in, 

Still there’s more to follow. 

Rap it in, tap it in, 

What are teachers paid for? 

Clap it in, slap it in, 

What are children made for?” 


This verse was greeted with rounds of applause, showing that 
the assembled teachers appreciated the truth of the words. Not 
long ago, in one of the leading daily London newspapers, a corres- 
pondence was carried on concerning the merits and also. the 
demerits of the present educational system. The debate was 
certainly not wanting in briskness and warmth, whatever else it 
may have lacked. Those who favoured the all-pervading educa- 
tional muddle now in vogue were a few scholastic officials ; on the 
other side were “all sorts and conditions” of men and women. 
Well, the debate fully bore out my own previously-formed opinion 
that our present so-called education of working children is a 
failure all along the line. Nowadays, when boys and girls leave 
the elementary schools, they can seldom write a decent letter, 
know little of the geography of their own country, still less of its 
history, and their knowledge of grammar is usually conspicuous 
by its absence. Therefore, my contention is, that children are 
not so well educated as they were fhirty years ago, although the 
present day educational system is much more costly. Naturally, 
the children nor their parents are to blame for this state of affairs, 
yet neither are the teachers. The truth is, as I have already 
pointed out, in all our elementary schools to-day, far too many 
subjects are taught, and there is no time to even pretend to ground 
a child in any one subject. Teachers themselves often acknow- 
ledge this to be a fact, but what can they do against the word of 
“the powers that be?’ To me it seems that our present chaotic 
system is largely due to the action of cranks and faddists of every 
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degree, who suffer from periodical educational panics, just as we 
periodically pass through scares about the Army and Navy, the 
German invasion, and the spread of microbes. These gentlemen 
—well-meaning and conscientious, no doubt—have studied their 
own individual whims and theories rather than common sense, or 
the ultimate welfare of working-class children. 

Some time ago, in the pages of the North American Review, 
Mr. Harold E. Gorst contributed a strong indictment of our present 
educational system. He says: “In the first place it practises a 
heartless deception upon the great mass of the people, who, in their 
ignorance, put a blind faith in the practical value of the training 
which the schools purport to give. They believe that their children 
are being endowed with indispensable knowledge, which will 
qualify them for superior situations, and enable them to rise in 
life. It is a pathetic belief. The least critical person, gifted 
with ordinary intelligence, knows perfectly well how far removed 
it is from actuality. Then there is the undoubted fact—borne 
out by criminal records—that an unsuitable education often lies 
at the root of vice and dishonesty. There can hardly be a doubt 
that the present educational system helps to manufacture criminals.” 
I have quoted from Mr. Gorst’s article at some length, because, 
in my opinion at least, it exactly hits the nail on the head, 
and he concludes by declaring, “ This criminal method of educating 
the young will, in the natural sequence of human progress, be 
revolutionised. The longer the revolution is put off, the worse for 
the human race.” 

In the newspaper correspondence already referred to, a lady, 
who is President of the Children’s Farm Home, gave some facf$ 
which throw a strong light on the methods employed in educating 
the children of working parents. She says: “What is the sense 
of spending months in teaching country labourers’ children the 
manufacture of raw silk, lead pencils, and raw cocoa, aided by 
costly boxes of samples of graphite, plumbago, cocoa beans, and 
silk from the uttermost parts of the earth? The unlucky teacher's 
knowledge of these substances is, of course, most elementary, and 
the children know the whole thing to be a sham. The domestic 
economy classes are, if possible, even more ridiculous. I see 
girls, not one of whom is much above the charwoman type, study- 
ing for weeks together the analysis of the contents of an egg, the 
quantities being given in decimals, which none understood. The 
final item of some dozen being ‘mineral matter, 00.03’ Tt is 
not surprising that in the schoolyard the girls told me an egg 
was a mineral containing decimals!” One man supporting the 
President of the Children’s Farm Home, related how girls in the 
slums are taught to keep house on three pounds a week, and to 
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make puddings requiring half a pint of cream as an ingredient. 
It appears that in some schools the girls go through a solemn 
ritual of polishing grates that never have any fire in them, and of 
cleaning knives that are never used. A Medical Officer of the 
County Council Education Department agreed completely with 
the President of the Children’s Farm Home, and called our present 
educational system absurd, and the head of a well-known com- 
mercial college stated that go per cent. of the council school children 
are ignoramuses, and that the standard of knowledge is “ not 
a bit better to-day than it was twenty years ago.” 

The chief of an employment agency declared that, in his 
experience, young people of eighteen or nineteen “have forgotten 
all that they had learned,” and a leading business man in the City 
is still stronger when he says: “ After seven years at school the 
average London boy slouches into a business office or warehouse, 
mumbling or speaking through his closed teeth, unable correctly 
to copy an address upon an envelope, or to carry a message intelli- 
gently from one department to another.” The Leeds Librarian, 
speaking at Halifax, said that in consequence of the neglect of 
reading and thinking in our elementary system of education, thou- 
sands of boys and girls are unfitted to write a decent letter apply- 
ing for a situation on leaving school. This statement is also 
borne out by the experience of a Leeds firm, who recently adver- 
tised for an office-boy. Nearly a hundred applications were re- 
ceived, and yet more than 75 per cent. of the letters were so badly 
put together that they were at once put in the waste-paper basket. 
I often wonder whether the late Mr. Foster ever for one moment 
imagined that his famous Education Bill would prove a bone of 
contention upon which cranks and faddists of every sfiade could 
work their own sweet will. There is no need to go into details 
as to why the question of modern education is such a thorny one, 
or why those who dare to criticise it are morally certain to bring 
a hornet’s nest about their ears. These facts have long been 
patent, even to the man in the street, and, therefore, do not call 
for further comment. However, I should like to ask on my own 
responsibility, “What have we gained by education so far?” It 
must be clearly understood that the question refers exclusively to 
the so-called education meted out to the children of the working 
classes. Secondary and higher education is left severely alone. 
Does the modern system of education do the working classes any 
real good? Does it stop drunkenness, or gambling, or immoral- 
ity? Truth to tell, it is an open secret that the authorities are 
not all agreed as to whether the spread of so-called education 
does check crime of any kind. Judges and magistrates, one after 
the other, say that never in the history of this country was the 
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gambling mania so widespread among the working classes, and 
ministers of religion hold the opinion that immorality and general 
uncleanness of life are on the increase. 

To get back again to the practical aspect of the education 
question. According to one of His Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, mensuration, physiography, magnetism, electricity, alge- 
bra, and Euchd are among the “specific” subjects taught in one 
of the northern towns containing a crowded industrial population. 
Now, in the name of common sense, is there any reason shown in 
compiling such a list of subjects for the children of working 
parents, and jis it not time that this absurd custom of cramming 
children with unnecessary learning was stopped? Indeed, think- 
ing people already say, with perhaps far more truth than polite- 
ness, that nowadays there is not such a thing as education—it is 
merely cramming. ‘hose who pay the piper generally have the 
privilege of choosing the tune. Not so, however, in matters 
educational. Working people pay indirectly, if not directly, for 
the education of their children, but they are not allowed to have a 
voice in saying what these children shall be taught. As things 
stand at present, modern education, instead of proving a blessing, 
is rapidly. becoming a bugbear. Children wanting in natural 
ability are often put to positive torture by being forced to go 
through a course of subjects they cannot understand, which they 
will in their walk of life probably never require, and in which they 
could not under any training attain proficiency. Case after case 
might be cited in which boys and girls are kept in to do work they 
are utterly. incapable of, but, because it is included in the 
curriculum, and because children of brighter intellect can master 
it without difficulty, they must all be squeezed through the same 
sieve until the little brain is jaded and crammed with matter it 
never can hope to assimilate. Compulsory education may be all 
very well in its way, but it cannot make a Prime Minister of a 
boy who has no aptitude for learning, nor a B.A. of a girl whose 
natural talents lie solely among the domestic arts. Why, even in 
the middle and upper classes there are persons of both sexes on 
whose educatjon small fortunes have been spent, yet they have 
remained dunces all their lives. On the other hand, history fairly 
teems with instances of men who have risen to the top with honour 
and success, and become brilliant scholars, though they received 
little help, and everything was against them but their ambition, 
determination, perseverance, and ability to learn. 

So it seems to me that, carefully summed up, our present 
system of education practically amounts to this. At enormous 
expense to the nation children are turned out of elementary 
schools om a purely mechanical plan, and with nothing like so 
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much real knowledge as they gained under the old system, and 
twelve months afterwards with still less. Personally, I have met 
with dozens of boys and girls who have come to work “ full 
time” in the factory at thirteen years of age, and it was simply 
amazing to find how quickly they could forget. Very often in less 
than twelve months after leaving school they are bad spellers, 
know little and care less about fractions and decimals, their know- 
ledge of the rudiments of grammar is of the slightest, and their 
intimacy with geography and history only amounts to a bowing 
acquaintance. 

By the way, it would be most interesting to know what: kind 
of system is pursued in teaching children geography in elementary 
schools to-day. Last winter I met with a bright-looking little 
girl in a picture gallery. She told me that she was in the fifth 
standard, and had an essay to write on any picture she might care 
to choose. As she seemed quite at a loss, I suggested a fine 
picture of Whitby Abbey, with the old town nestling at the foot 
of the cliffs, and the sea showing its white-crested waves. Upon 
inquiries, I found that the girl had never heard of Whitby, though 
born and reared in Yorkshire. She assured me that she had gone 
through the geography of England when in the third standard, 
and was now learning Canada and the United States. Soon after- 
wards I came across two bright, intelligent boys, who had, so they 
infgrmed me, gone all through Africa, yet neither of them could 
tell me where to find Abyssinia. One guessed it was somewhere 
in South America, and the other thought it joined India. Another 
boy with whom I am well acquainted claims to have been learning 
French for over three years, and yet he seems quite unable to 
translate easy English sentences into French. In fact, I often 
meet with young people of both sexes who only a few years after 
leaving school, hardly know whether France is in Europe or Asia, 
cannot distinguish between Austria and Australia; are by no 
means sure whether the Gunpowder Plot occurred in Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign or William the Conqueror’s; and could hardly tell a 
noun from a verb. Then, too, I have often met with girls of fffteen 
or sixteen, educated at an up-to-date Council School, who when 
away from home in service, have no more idea of writing a readable 
interesting letter to their parents than a baby; while their brothers 
of the same age can scarcely write their names decently. 

Among the many reasons put forth by those who make 
education a sort of fetish, at whose shrine everybody must worship, 
is the plea that compulsory education will create a taste for self- 
culture. Further, that the children of the poor have as much 
right to a liberal education as the children of the rich. Naturally, 
as a child of the people, I claim that the children of the toiling 
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masses have quite as much right to a good education as the child- 
ren of the leisured classes. Only, my point is, that the education 
given to the children of working parents too often develops into 
nothing but cramming. If children could only be well grounded 
in the elements of learning, then a taste for self-culture might be 
created. But the approved modern method of cramming a child 
with a smattering of every subject under the sun appears to have 
just the opposite effect. Not long ago I was talking to a working 
man of 65, who left school more than fifty years ago. He men- 
tioned one incident to show his disgust of modern cramming. One 
day he happened to be travelling in company with some boys who 
were attending a secondary school. Entering into conversation 
with the boys, the old man soon put them through their educational 
paces, and found that, though proficient in most of the ’isms and 
’ologies, they were yet quite unable to spell common words cor- 
rectly, or do simple sums in arithmetic, while their want of general 
knowledge concerning men and things was simply astounding. 

Another fact, which is often entirely lost sight of among 
those who will have education at any cost; most of the children 
now attending elementary schools are the offspring of working 
parents, and they in their turn expect to earn their living by the 
sweat of their brow. Would it not seem more in accordance with 
the dictates of common sense that these children should be thor- 
oughly well-grounded in the “three R’s,” supplemented by a 
general knowledge of geography, history, grammar, and literature? 
Then, if they showed decided talent in one direction, there would 
be ample time to gradually graft them on to the higher branches 
of learning. The sciences are all right in their place; so, too, 
are foreign languages; but, as a mule, they are not needed in the 
education of the children of working parents. No, as the edu- 
cation system is now arranged, enormous sums of money are wasted 
yearly on teaching what, after all, is not real education. Surely 
the country, or at least, those who profess to represent the country, 
might with advantage recognise this fact, and leave the majority 
of boys and girls at the educational level to which they are 
adapted by nature and circumstances. It is an open secret that 
many schoolmasters and teachers are thoroughly disgusted with 
the modern system of cramming children, only, as individuals, 
they cannot help themselves in the matter any more than the 
ratepayers. 

From this protest there is not the slightest need to assume 
that the writer favours a retrograde system of education on behalf 
of the children of the masses. I know well that I shall be accused 
of being a traitor to my own class, of playing into the hands of 
priests and parsons, of wishing to go back to the days when 
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ignorance reigned supreme. Such, however, is not the case. On 
the contrary, I am an advocate of progress all along the line, in 
education, in politics, in religion, and in all social and industrial 
questions. But, with it all, I am anxious to see the progress con- 
ducted on common sense lines. More than that, I am a working 
woman, the child of working parents, a genuine daughter of the 
people. I cannot by any stretch of the imagination boast of 
belonging to the “classes,” and speaking broadly, all my sympa- 
thies go out to the toiling masses of the world. In spite of all 
these facts, however, I cannot accept without protest the present 
mode of educating the children of working parents. Many a time 
have I been devoutly thankful that the modern cramming system 
was not in vogue when I was at school. 

It cannot reasonably be expected that the educational authori- 
ties will relish the process of climbing down, but I am afraid that 
it will have to be done. How the present system of education 
can be altered in such a manner as to avoid wounding the feel- 
ings of those most concerned more than is absolutely necessary, 
or what precise form Lord Haldane’s new Education Bill will 
take, I must leave wiser heads than mine to prophesy. Like the 
bear in the old fable, those who are responsible for the present 
chaotic state of affairs will persist in hugging the educational 
kettle closer and closer, but in the end they will be compelled by 
the force of public opinion to drop it. To quote an Americanism, 
the educational despots have apparently “bitten off more than 
they can chew,” and the sooner they acknowledge the fact and 
climb down the better it will be for the teachers, and, incidentally, 
for the children. That a reaction against modern cramming is 
setting in—nay, has already set in—no one who takes the trouble 
to watch the trend of public opinion will deny. 


‘PRISCILLA E. MOULDER. 





THE GREAT SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


IT is often said, and said truly, that people who live in the very 
midst of great events are not aware of their magnitude. In fact, 
to most persons of the average and ordinary stamp, a new sauce 
would be of far more importance than a new society. Did the 
Athenians ever dream that Socrates, that impossible buttonholer, 
the pertinacious bore, the self-constituted interrogator and 
inquisitor, though sponsored by an oracle, and attended by an in- 
spiring and divine voice, with his pitiless logic that was always 
forcing his hearers and opponents into contradictions, would live 
for ever in the world’s literature as one of our supreme teachers ? 
Were even the disciples aware at first that Jesus claimed Divine 
honours, and was at once Person and Process and Principle, or a 
creative Super-Personality—“ ] and my Father are one Thing”? 
Could even Copernicus have imagined the revolution he would 
make in theology and religion when he substituted for the Ptole- 
maic geocentric system his own heliocentric astronomy? Nor were 
his contemporaries aware of the discussion and persecution his dis- 
covery would produce. The biggest events in history like the 
invisible forces of Nature, when two old antitheses have been taken 
up and reconciled in a higher synthesis, as in Christ’s reconciliation 
of the Divine and the Human, the Personal and the Impersonal, 
have come silently and secretly to the birth. Not with flags flying 
and drums beating, to the plaudits of multitudes, have the new 
creeds or crosses—for these are identical—come to their birth. A 
paradox, a prophecy, the thrill of some mighty thought with a 
thousand sides, a passionate burst of music, as when “burning 
Sappho ” set all Hellas singing and afire, may have been the initial 
cause. But at first the flame, the light, the immortal phrase, the 
lofty line, fell on unreceptive ears and unresponsive hearts. Did 
the men of his time for a moment dream that there was a prophet 
among them, a protagonist of liberty and life, when Milton spoke— 


“ The thoughts that wander through eternity.” 


Mendel was unknown and unhonoured by his contemporaries, but 
now by the votaries of Science he is almost worshipped as a god. 
We have always entertained angels unawares, the Lords and Ladies 
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Bountiful, the kings and queens uncrowned of earth, the heavenly 
dispensers of tremendous truths, souls with “the vision and the 
faculty divine ”— 

“ Serene creators of immortal things ”— 


these made no mark on their own day and generation. They gave 
like deities, treasures of beauty and thought to the arts and sciences 
and industries, to their country and their society—they gave them- 
selves and their lives, to receive in return poverty as their bride, the 
contempt of a cross, or the miserable pittance of the grave. But 
they were content with the celestial largesse of sacrifice. 
And now we are in the throes of a gigantic social revolution, 
while no one sees it. Old faiths and superstitions are passing 
away, old idols discrowned and broken, familiar landmarks re- 
moved or destroyed in spite of the Levitical curse, nothing remains 
fixed or sacred, everything is unsettled or questioned, while a vaster 
invasion than that of Germany seems sapping the very foundations 
of life. Ellen Key offers us new ideals in ethics and in marriage. 
Even a great Gifford Lecturer, Dr. Bosanquet, denounces the present 
popular world of claims and counterclaims, individualistic justice 
and morality, as false and tending to pessimism, in favour of the 
world of spiritual membership of one another. “The true 
spiritual world,” he says, “ is the life of membership.” We cannot,” 
he adds, “ find a basis and rule of apportionment to units taken 
separately. Separate units at the highest spiritual level do not 
exist.” We must see things entire, or not at all. The context un- 
folds and explains the text, which has often become a mere palimp- 
sest. The rabid Socialist at the street corner and the cultivated 
University professor have now very much in common. Men and 
women have begun to examine the corner stones of our stately 
temple, to criticise the most solemn and most established institu- 
tions, and to ask if our representative facts represent anything but 
consecrated abuses. Ancient demarcations, ancient categories, 
shrivel up and prove to be unreal, when once submitted to— 


“ That fierce light which beats upon a throne.” 


The foremost labels turn out to have been libels, the monstrous 
impositions of class morality and class religion and class philo- 
sophy. We.no longer bow down to the principle of Authority, 
unless it is consensus omnium. But we all admit, securus judicat 
orbis. The infinite and the finite no longer stand apart, with an 
awful impassable barrier between the two. Man, we are taught, is 
able to transcend himself. He is a finite-infinite being, with a nisus 
towards the whole. “ Every individual is an effort of the Absolute 
to express itself.” “The perfect and the imperfect, each has its 
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being in and through the other.” Here we have the voice of the 
best and highest philosophy at one with the voice of the man on 
the street. He has begun to believe also that he is an infinite, if 
only a finite infinite. He claims his birthright, he will enter into 
his kingdom now and here. “ The finite self possesses within itself 
the principle of infinity, in the sense of the nisus towards absolute 
unity and self-completion.” To have assigned it (him) a nature 
is to have assigned it (him) a necessity. -“ And this very necessity 
constitutes his freedom, being the forward and upward, the outward 
and the inward reaching towards the whole. The man in the street 
sees in the soul’s adventure his kinship with God. 

And here we are, in the second decade of the twentieth century, 
at a revolutionary crisis and a new creative epoch, in the transvalua- 
tion of all values, moral, religious, spiritual—call them what we 
will. Homo capax Dei quia Deus ipse. Privilege died with the 
French Revolution, but it died hard. Feudalism was crushed and 
paralysed by the Reform Bill, but scotched rather than killed, and 
yet now it is dying faster. Freedom of thought is hardly yet, but 
still it commenced with the Reformation, or even earlier. And we 
all exercise the right of private judgment. Every man before God 
and the Law and the tribunal of Truth is as good as his master. 
Inequality in great things has disappeared, and the remaining 
anomalies and caste monopolies will soon be swept away. The 
worker, and not the idler, reigns as king. The individual stands 
now not merely on his own merits, nor on the strength of his class 
or order, but on the broad basis of humanity, his human rights 
Divine. He feels, he will presently wield as an omnipotent and 
irresistible weapon the accumulated might of the whole, sharpened 
and pointed by ages of indifference or positive servitude. The 
yoke of centuries has become a crown. The prisoner at the bar, 
condemned ere heard as guilty, now steps forth as the judge. Class 
legislation, sex legislation, have both practically and in principle 
ceased to exist. All governments are on their trial. The employers 
and the employed are changing places, and the cross of drudgery 
has passed into athrone. Public opinion, the press, the common- 
sense of most, and especially of organised and armed Labour, has 
made abuses impossible, excesses and outrages dangerous. Edu- 
cation has opened the blindest eyes and the dullest minds and the 
deadest hearts. Nothing now can be taken for granted, and 
nothing can escape criticism. Teachers must be taught, and judges 
judged, and rulers ruled. A mighty movement is getting into its 
giant stride. And when the dreamer wakes, what will not go into 
the crucible of Demos? Yes, the bawling, brawling ochlagogue, 
though he does not suspect it, stands committed to the Quest for 
the Whole, for self-realisation and self-completion. Who dares to 
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talk now of the “ Lower” Classes in the presence of our masters, 
the crowned People? And yet their attitude, their action, so far 
resembles but the aimless fumbling of dreamers. But their con- 
ceptions, their dreams, are taking shape, and will gather strength 
every day. Yes, as Dr. Bosanquet quotes: “ L’état social, comme 
Pétat hypnotique, n'est g une forme de réve.” But when the vision 
comes, which is more than seeing, the spell will break. The deeper 
thought, the wider sympathy of the present revolutionary time, 
takes even animals beneath the xgis of its covenant of kindness. 
“It is even difficult to think that something like the religious atti- 
tude may not be predicated of some of the lower animals, in a re- 
stricted but fairly genuine sense.” The general outlook has indeed 
changed. And the assumed imperviousness and exclusiveness of 
the individual ego seems on the edge of a final abandonment. Even 
woman, once as regards man—cannot be kept much longer out of 
her kingdom and rights, by the existed half-baked system of voting. 
And her enfranchisement means a double power to politics, and a 
far more spiritual energy. A reflective period like our own must 
bring in its train tremendous transformations. When men, and 
more particularly the labourers and sufferers, begin to reason about 
facts and conditions and possibilities, the end is virtually assured. 
Qui veut le fin veut les moyens. Who wills the end 
wills the means. The victims of an unbalanced and 
oppressive system speedily discover the unreasonableness of things. 
To speculate on obstructions means to remove them. They only 
represent so many established impostures, so many false values. 
The criticism, the interpretation of bounds and bars, cannot fail to 
be their eventual annihilation. Bond-slaves recognise the infinite 
side of their finite being, together with the artificial and useless 
limits. And, lo, at a breath, at the stroke of a pen, at one articulate 
wish, the limits fall, and the tide sweeps on and over them. No 
law, no parliament, can stop the course of the ocean, when it has 
turned and is coming in. “ The gates of the future are wide open.” 
Biology has done much to shake old opinions and beliefs. It has 
made much conventional thought and many conventional estimates 
absolutely meaningless. The “ go of things,” to quote Clerk Max- 
well, the trend of life, evolution, does not support our anthropo- 
morphic and anthropocentric estimates. Man is animal as well as 
spirit, or, as Burns expressed it, “a compound of dirt and Deity.” 
His head may be of gold, but his feet are of clay. So he must be 
judged accordingly, and we dare not to expect too much of him be- 
fore he has sloughed off more of his brute ancestry. But still the 
present revolutionary movement arises from the very fact that man 
and beast are parting company, and man has determined to trans- 
cend himself, and be more and more infinite spirit, and less and less 
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a finite being. He has his treasure necessarily in an earthen vessel, 
he dwells in a mud-daubed tenement, but he has resolved that the 
mud shall be transformed into marble, and the clay into gold. “ To 
will a will is to will its detail.” Society, the world, must be taken 
up into the many and individualised, in order that man may be a 
social creature. And this cannot be accomplished until our scale 
or standard of values has been re-valued, re-moralised, re- 
spiritualised, and properly universalised. We have been proceed- 
ing too long on a false course and to a wrong issue. Judging by 
particulars we have left the main track, but now we are recovering 
ourselves and thinking in universals, and soon the nation will take 
a new and true and cosmic curve. 

To suggest even a new departure, a new era, a new creation, 
one ought almost to use corresponding language, such as Eskimo 
words, some of which are (a missionary tells us) no less than 3} 
yards in length, which quite eclipse Horace’s sesguipedalia verba. 
But we will not attempt to do so here. Especially as we seem at 
last to be rediscovering the genius of the commonplace. For it is 
here, we venture to assert, that seeking souls come more immediately 
into personal contact with Divinity and Truth. The common 
things, the light, the air, the water and fire are after all the most 
precious—and above all the common people, with their common 
needs and thoughts and feelings. Monopoly and privilege and 
their upholders pass, as we write, rapidly away. They have mis- 
governed and misrepresented, they have cursed and enslaved the 
old world too long and too shamefully. The gates of the new 
Paradise open wider and wider to the exploited and downtrodden 
workers. They have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
the vast social revolution in which we now live. Reality is about 
to express itself in a new heaven and a new earth. And the last 
charisma veritatis (baptism of truth, free gift and grace of truth) 
falls upon labour. Christ, the Fountain of Liberty, was a Working 
Man, Paul, His Prophet, was a Working Man. And sovereign 
Labour, at the present hour, demands a share in all that the world 
can give, and it will obtain it. Man, after his sleep of ages—we 
are never told that Adam awoke from his sleep—has awakened to 
the assurance that the soul of Reality is in himself, is for all prac- 
tical purposes himself. Therefore he can ask for nothing less 
than the whole. He must equate himself with the universe, as an 
imperfection that yet in its potentialities and tendency is perfect. 
He refuses to be bribed by tardy concessions, or petty sops, or pills 
of parliamentary lollipops, when he has the appetite of Byron’s 
“ young earthquake.” _But all along he can be nothing but social 
and altruistic, he sees himself in his brother, his other in every man, 
his true better and best self. And for him he requires the whole 
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or nothing. The only Paradise that concerned him lay ever all 
around him here and now, ready to be taken by the strong hand and 
strong will. Nay, he was in Paradise, which only waited for him to 
enter in and there remain. God was always with him, the Chief 
Worker with His fellow workers—My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work. Fresh standards of value rise about us everywhere, 
measured in terms of life and sacrifice and duty. “ Death dees not 
count to the man who is within his duty.” “Don’t bother about 
death, it does not count.” Nay, it does not exist. So of Jesus, 
“whom God raised up, having loosed the pains (literally ¢ravail 
pangs) of death, because it was not possible that He should be 
holden of it.” We see binding and loosing new syntheses, and 
everlasting Transformation, but death nowhere. God buries His 
workers, but continues the work, as the Talmud declares. And yet 
the workers do not die, they live in others and in their werks. Man 
is immortal till his work is done, but that never will be nor indeed 
can be. The world, though at the same time a picture, above all 
stands out as a working machine (perhaps, better, a working 
Divinity) whose eternal life is eternal work. Man lost his early 
Eden through selfish, sensual idleness, and will regain it by labour, 
by daily service, the truest kind of worship. Laborare est orare. 
Work and worship are one and the same. He prays, and praises 
God the best, who ministers to his fellows, helping the helpless and 
remembering the forgotten, who hangs with the sufferer on the suf- 
ferer’s cross. Equality of opportunity leads inevitably to equality 
of possession. And this will arrive, when our new and nobler ideals 
have leavened and uplifted society to the requisite agreement, when 
people have proved that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and the sole competition has become sacrifice—or self-transcend- 
ence. Impossibility must be banished from our dictionaries, from our 
aims and efforts. “ If it were only difficult, it had been done already 
if it be impossible it shall be done.” Faith, will, which supplement 
each other when not synonymous, both are creative and move moun- 
tains, and dust—a far more arduous task. For the cobwebs, the 
Lilliputian bonds, the gossamer veils, obstruct the pathway of pro- 
gress most. They blind the eyes and hamper the hands and feet 
and perpetually trip us up when going forward. But still the 
advance proceeds. The early Fathers thought that the Death of 
Christ was a ransom paid to the Devil. And surely the long 
dying of the workers have paid a ransom that was never due to the 
Devil of privilege and sanctified Force. Labour has earned its 
freedom at last. But only those who have suffered themselves know 
how to be merciful and just. Rectification of frontiers, or removal 
of false and cruel boundaries, and not useless or idle revenge, must 
be the drudge’s dream of emancipation. Capital and Labour will 
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run together peacefully in harness, and Ability still guide and 
teach. Election, selection, remains now as always for the few and 
fit—Many are called, but few are chosen. All cannot possibly rule 
and direct. Revolutions of viclence settle nothing and unsettle 
everything, and their day has passed. The present change, though 
vast and vital, will not shed a drop of blood. “They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” The battle of Har-Magedon 
rages among us ‘now, but we know it not and heed it not, because, 
like all great processes, it makes no uproar, and energises in secret 
and silence. We shall awake before very long, and suddenly see 
a transformed world sceptred by love and sympathy, without class 
distinctions, or jarring monopolies, or pride of place. Even those 
who object and resist the most cannot help drinking in the new 
spirit and drawing fresh life blood from the very movements that 
they denounce the most. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 








TENNYSON AS A MYSTIC. 


OF all poets who were mystics there was none greater or more 
pronounced than Tennyson. Many of his poems reveal mysticism 
of a high order, and a deep insight into Spiritual truths. Tennyson 
avowed that the best and truest things he ever wrote were under the 
direct inspiration of Spiritual Beings. He was ever conscious of 
the close proximity of the Unseen, frequently saw spirits, and heard 
them speaking to him. 

From his earliest boyhood he was a mystic and dreamer. 

Those who knew Tennyson in his early manhood, described 
him as a mysterious being having a power of communion with the 
Spirit World, and living in a sphere of his own, apparently far 
removed above other mortals. 

As a boy he was always dreamy and abstracted, fond of soli- 
tude, living partly in this world, but more in the land of Imagina- 
tion and Romance, that beautiful region of Faéry which only poets 
can enter. 

When a young man, Tennyson belonged to a semi-mystical 
order called the Society of Apostles, and with his love of mysticism 
contributed to their literature an article on “ Ghosts.” 

In later years he was a prominent member of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and took the keenest interest in their investiga- 
tions. 

In July, 1558, Tennyson was visited by Longfellow, and the 
two great poets had long discussions on Spiritualism, a subject in 
which both were much interested, though neither had had any prac- 
tical experience in the matter. Tennyson was inclined to think 
that the phenomena were due to pucks and elementals, and not the 
spirits of the dead. 

The poet Southey attributed the extraordinary manifestations 
at the house of the WeslJeys to the same cause. 

Tennyson had several interviews with Mr. Stainton Moses, the 
well known medium and writer on Spiritualism, and also met David 
D. Home, the famous medium (whom Browning had taken such a 
dislike to). It is stated that Queen Victoria discussed Spiritualism 
and mystical subjects with Tennyson, and asked his opinion there- 
on. Tennyson was very anxious to see the ghost of his father, 
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and just after his death slept in the dead man’s bed, hoping that 
his father’s spirit might come to him, but in this he was much dis- 
appointed—there was no appearance vouchsafed to him. 

His poem entitled “ The Ring” is a ghost story founded on a 
legend told him by Lowell, the American poet, about a house the 
poet had once lived in. Some of the manifestations are referred 
to in the following lines : 


“ A footstep, a low throbbing in the walls, 

A noise of falling weights, which never fell— 
Weird whispers—bells that rang without a hand, 
Door handles turn’d when none was at the door, 
And bolted doors that opened of themselves.” 


In another part of the same poem we find the following signifi- 
cant lines, referring, no doubt, to the new era of the spiritual and 
psychical, which is dawning on this world: 


“ The ghost in Man, the ghost that once was Man, 
But cannot wholly free itself from Man: 

Are calling to each other thro’ a dawn 

Stranger than Earth has ever seen ; the Veil 

Is rending, and the Voices of the Day 

Are heard across the Voices of the Dark. 


No sudden Heaven, or sudden Hell, for Man, 
But thro’ the will of One Who knows and rules— 
And utter knowledge is but utter Love— 
Eonian Evolution, swift or slow: 

Thro’ all the Spheres an ever-opening height, 

An ever-lessening Earth.” 


The Poet frequently refers to the life after death, and the 
possibility of spirits communicating with mortals, and in his mag- 
nificent “In Memoriam,” he expresses his strong and ever-abiding 
desire to see the spirit of his dead friend, Arthur Hallam, and begs 
that he will come to him and make his presence felt : 


“T shall not see thee! Dare I say 

No Spirit ever brake the band 

That stays him from his native land 
Where first he walk’d when clasp’d in clay ? 


No visual shade of some one lost, 
But he himself the Spirit may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is dumb, 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost. 
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O, therefore, from thy sightless range 
With gods in unconjectured bliss, 
O from the distance of the abyss 

Of tenfold complicated change. 


Descend and touch and enter; hear 
The wish too strong for words to name, 
That in this blindness of the frame 

My ghost may feel that thine is near.” 


In another part of the poem he shows his uncertainty as ‘to 
whether any manifestation from the Unseen would convince him. 
It might only be a subjective hallucination, and no message from 
the dead, and expresses his sceptical mood thus : 


“If any vision should reveal 
Thy likeness, I might count it vain 
As but the canker of the brain, 

Yea, though it spake and made appeal. 


To chances where our lots were cast 
Together in the days behind,— 
I might but say I hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring in the Past. 


Yea, tho’ It spake and bared to view 

A fact within the coming year, 

And tho’ the months revolving near 
Should prove the phantom warning true. 


They might not seem thy prophecies 
But Spiritual presentiments, 
And such refraction of events, 

As often rises ere they rise.” 


This sceptical outlook is but transient, for later his friend’s 
spirit comes to him, and under his ghostly influence he is caught up 
into the Seventh Heaven of Spiritual ecstasy,—but even then doubt 
creeps in : 

“So, word by word, and line by line, 

The dead man touch’d me from the Past, 
And all at once it seemed at last, 

His living soul was flash’d on mine. 

And mine in his was wound and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of Thought 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world. 
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£onian music, measuring out 
The steps of Time—the shocks of Chance— 
The blows of Death. At length my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ with doubt. 


Vague words! but oh, how hard to frame 
In matter moulded forms of speech, 
Or even for intellect to reach 

Thro’ memory that which I became.” 


This is mysticism at its highest and best, expressing almost 
“ such things as are not given to Man to utter.” 

It has been stated on good authority that Tennyson frequently 
had experiences of this kind,—even when a boy he had been 
familiar with strange psychological conditions and uncanny 
“ seizures.” 

It was not difficult for him to send his soul into the Invisible 
by means of trance and dream. 

In “ The Mystic,” a poem of his but little known and never 
republished in the later editions of his works,— Tennyson makes an 
attempt to express these experiences. Of the Mystic, he writes : 


“Ye scorn him with an undiscerning scorn, 
Ye cannot read the marvel in his eye— 
The still serene abstraction.” 


Then his Mystic would behold: 


“ One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from Eternity on time— 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful with invariable eyes.” 


Then again: 


“ Often lying broad awake, and yet 

Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 

Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
And all things creeping to a Day of Doom.” 


In the “ Ancient Sage,” a poem of a similar kind, we find more 
references to mystical experiences in the meditations on the mystery 
of life. 
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Here is an example: 


“ And more, my son, for more than once when-I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself 

The mortal limit of myself was loosed 

And passed into the Nameless,—as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine, and yet no shade of doubt 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self, 

The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were sun to spark, unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow world.” 


This practice of dwelling on the sound of one’s name until a 
kind of hypnosis is induced, bringing about a strange psychical 
condition, was well known to the Arabs, and was one of their 
magical practices. The ancient Arab philosopher, Ibu Khaldoun, 
in his work on Mysticism, states that: “To arrive at the highest 
degree of inspiration of which he is capable, the diviner should 
have recourse to the use of certain phrases marked by a peculiar 
cadence and parallelism. Thus he emancipates his mind from the 
influence of the senses, and is enabled to attain an imperfect con- 
tact with the Spirit World. To dwell persistently on the sound 
of one’s name is often efficacious.” 


In speaking of communion with the spirits of the dead, the 
Poet states, in some of his finest verses, that it is essential to keep 
the mind, heart, and brain pure and healthy, and in a peaceful 
harmonious condition : 


“ How pure at heart, and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shal’t thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except like them thou, too, can’st say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within.” 
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Further on he enquires : 


“ Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be with us at our side? 
Is there no baseness we would hide? 

No inner vileness that we dread ?” 


And again: 


“ How fares it with the happy dead ? 
For here the man is more and more, 
But he forgets the days before 

God shut the doorways of his head. 


The days have vanished, tone and tint— 
And yet, perhaps, the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 

A little flash—a mystic hint.” 


Professor Henry Sidgwick, in commenting on “ In Memoriam,” 
stated that in some verses he found “ the indestructible and inalien- 
able minimum of faith which Humanity cannot give up because it 
is necessary for Life, and which I know that I at least, so far as 
the man in me is deeper than the methodical thinker, cannot give 


up.” 

For exalted spirituality and mystical loveliness, it would be 
difficult to find anything in the English language to equal that 
exquisite lyric, “Sir Galahad.” This poetical gem is absolutely 
perfect. It is stated that Tennyson composed it in a state of semi- 
trance, under the influence of an angelic being—and one can quite 
believe it. 

It is too well known to need quotation here. 


Another lyric, replete with mysticism, is the well-known “Lady 
of Shalott.” 


“ But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For after thro’ the silent nights 

A funeral with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot.” 


It is a wonderfully suggestive little poem. 


Tenayson’s mysticism found its crowning glory in his last 
beautiful lyric, “ Crossing the Bar,” which was written in his eighty- 
first year. This poem, like “ Sir Galahad,” was composed during 
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one of those mysterious seizures to which he was subject, and of 
which he often spoke to his friends. 


In his own words, “ it came to him all in a moment.” 
Though it is well known, we cannot resist quoting it : 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


“ Sunset and Evening Star, 
And one clear call for me: 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound or foam— 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again Home. 


Twilight and evening star, 
And after that the dark; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 
For though from out the bourne of Time and Place 
The tide may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the Bar.” 


Tennyson died at 1.30 a.m., October 6th, 1892. In conversa- 
tion, just before his death, the Poet said: “The life after death 
is the cardinal point of Christianity. I believe that God reveals 
Himself in every individual soul, and my idea of Heaven is the 
perpetual ministry of one to another.” 

It was his conviction that without Immortality life is a series 
of worthless contrasts. 

Dr. Jowett said of Tennyson: “He was one of those who, 
though not an upholder of present-day miracles, was convinced 
that the wonders of Heaven and the mysteries of the Spiritual were 
never far from us.” 


REGINALD B. SPAN. 





THE GENERAL PRESS AND THE 
ROT IN SPORT, 


YES the Rot—and with a very big R—in sport: for that, thanks to 
an overdone and too belauded a Professionalism by a large section 
of the pandering press, is what it has got to. 

That this rot is deep and widespread in all departments of 
Sport, and threatens to kill all healthy and valuable elements in our 
National pastimes few, outside the gaping crowds of time-wasters 
who support the exploiters of athleticism, will deny. 

Within rational bounds and governed by a little reason, Sport— 
we would premise here—we all know is an advantage both from a 
physical and disciplinary point of view to the youth and young 
manhood of the Country. But im our mad craze we have got 
miles beyond what is rational and reasonable, and instead of it being 
a well-regulated means to an end, it is made an end, and an end 
marked by all the banalities of folly and misuse. 

Now who does most of the feeding up in this matter? Who 
is it—to change the figure—that fans this flame of diseased craving 
till it threatens to scorch up every sound instinct and attribute of 
manly sport among us? 

To this question there is only one answer—The Press. 

And by the press in this indictment I do not refer to the 
Sporting Papers specially, in fact they may well be left out,. for 
their relation to it is of a different order. 

They are out for this sort of thing. It is their avowed object 
and business. They live on it. It is their meat and drink, and 
the madder people go over Sport the better for them. And they 
stick to their job. They have no evangelising articles at one end 
of their papers and sporting balderdash at the other. Things are 
all of a piece. There are no attempted pieties to soften the 
extravangances of appeal to their readers, and so far there is con- 
sistency among them. 

But what of the General Press, and that section of it which 
lays claim to light and leading; that portion which should from 
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its assumptions of serious purpose in journalism act as a counter- 
poise to the excesses of its sporting contemporaries, and keep 
some sort of balance on the side of what is sane and wholesome? 


Unfortunately, however, to their degradation as a force in 
public ethics, these, too, are more or less involved in this pernicious 
but lucrative feeding up of this widespread mania for sport and are 
largely accountable for the mischief going on. 


There are many proofs of this, and we will give two recent 
striking instances which, like the proverbial straw, go to show the 
trend of things in relation to Sport in our ordinary daily press. - 


Some weeks ago, when the Balkan struggle was at its bloodiest, 
and people were thirsting for news, I happened to be strolling 
down the main street of Brighton, and halfpenny in hand on the 
lookout for an evening paper. By-and-by a man, displaying a 
contents’ sheet came along. On that sheet there was one announce- 
ment, and one only. Was it about the war? Oh! dearno. Evi- 
dently the editor of that journal for once, at least, thought the fate 
of half a continent, and the possibility of a great European flare 
up a minor matter, a mere puddling affair. Something really great, 
momentous had happened, and before all else must needs be made 
known to an anxious and intelligent public. In large and impres- 
sive type that announcement read—Important Boxing results! 


Bah! In spite of public warning against expectoration in the 
streets, I spat into the gutter with disgust, and returned the copper 
to my pocket. 

And then again, a few days later, when war matters were even 
a shade worse than before and public tension correspondingly 
greater, the best and only thing one of our leading London dailies 
could announce on its contents’ sheet, as calling for the special 
attention of newspaper readers, was the fact that Carpentier, the 
young French boxer, in a.match of twenty rounds or so, had 
knocked out his opponent. 

Marvellous accomplishment on the part of Carpentier, and 
strange being many of the roads to fame, it was meet that a whole 
sheet should be given to its announcement. 

And what of it as a bit of organised world-wide news-gather- 
ing, involving time and brains? It was wonderful, and worthy of 
a great journal. 

And then what a profound and inspiring announcement for 
a busy world to begin the day on. There must have been a thrill 
at many a breakfast-table that morning. 

Instances of this sort of thing are frequent, and this disposition 
on the part of the general press to thrust sporting cackle on the 
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ordinary reader is unfortunately growing, and among the offenders 
in this matter of feeding up Sport one well-known daily journal of 
authenticated largest circulation, and so forth, may be justly 
assigned the distinction of a foremost place. 

Ordinarily this journal consists of twelve pages with seven 
columns to the page, or eighty-four columns in all; and taking 
the issue for Monday, February roth, the following is an analysis 
of its contents :—Leader Articles, one column ; social and personal, 
half a column; topical articles, one and a half columns; letters 
from correspondents, three-quarters of a column ; poetry, a fifth of 
a column ; office window prattle, one column; daily story, one and 
a half columns ; fashions, one column ; literary, including reference 
to Lloyd George’s new book, one and a half columns; parliamen- 
tary, half a column; money markets, four columns; shipping, two 
columns; law notices, half a column; article on rival fleets and 
opinions from Germany re the same, two and three-quarter 
columns; war news, one column; general news embracing a wide 
range of matters, fifteen columns; and finally to Sport, twelve and 
a quarter columns. Thus forty-one columns were taken up by 
these items, the remaining forty-three being devoted to advertise- 
ments, or eighty-four columns in all. 


Now let us examine these items Leaving out general news 
and advertisements what do we see? Poetry—poor muse—at the 
bottom, and Sport at the top of the scale. In that issue of February 
the tenth, in the year of grace nineteen hundred and thirteen, this 
daily oracle had twenty-four times as much space devoted to Sport 
as to parliamentary news. Twelves times as much as to war news. 
I pause at these two comparisons. Twenty-four times as much 
space devoted to Sport as to parliamentary news, I repeat: That’s 
flattering to our legislative institutions. 

Indeed, placed in the scales with Sport, the business of the 
Empire, with this would-be guide of public sentiment is, at times, 
at any rate, a comparatively negligible quantity. 

And then what is the character of the feeding up of Sport to 
the tune of twelve columns and a quarter in one issue, and more 
or less as may be in other editions ? 

Can it be called intellectual or entertaining for an average 
reader? 

The football season is now in full blast. What does a run 
through the sporting columns of this Journal give us? What of 
the pictures spattered up and down its pages. What insane 
attempts at symbolism. Are they intended to be tragic or comic? 
Are they designed to exalt the game or what? There is a snap- 
shot in the edition under review. It is called a striking picture, 
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and shows a player sprawling on the ground after turning aside 
what is described as a dangerous shot. Striking picture. What 
footling silly nonsense. Why not a striking picture of some foot- 
ball god expectorating his disgust after failing to score off an easy 
shot? His facial lines would certainly be a more interesting study 
than the other man’s sprawl. It’s all rotten work this following 
up players with a camera, with a view to the publication of some 
sprawling or other bodily movement. And taking these produc- 
tions as a whole, one might imagine that the Sport editor is becom- 
ing the great man of the Concern, and that he is cherishing the 
hope of inducing the proprietors of the property to ultimately turn 
the paper into a full-blown Ally Sloper for Sport. At any 
rate, the silly rubbish published as pictures, and the fact that twelve 
columns and a quarter are given to the subject in one issue warrants 
the idea, and also suggests that other departments must be a bit 
driven for space. 

And what of the descriptive matter? Can it be deemed any 
better than the pictures? A trifle perhaps, here and there, but at 
its best, the greater part usually bears all the evidences of the wet 
towel round the hot racked brains of the writers, who seem ever on 
the stretch for sensational headings to their monotonous effusions. 
I write monotonous, for beyond the fact that results vary, the des- 
cription of one game might well do for all the rest. And then, how 
many general readers care to be bored with the constant announce- 
ments of players being transferred from one club to another? 
Most lovers of genuine sport incline to the view that the system 
is a pernicious one and fatal to all local spirit and enthusiasm. And 
yet this sort of thing is always going on, and the gravity and pom- 
posity with which some of these transfers are announced makes 
one laugh, and then wonder whether the movements of a football 
god are to become of more importance in press records than those 
of a prince or bishop. 

And then see how this football god is trained and watched, fed 
and photographed: how his doings are noted and trumpeted 
abroad. Truly in all this we are called upon to delight ourselves 
in the legs of a man. 

Where, then, is the fairness to the ordinary reader, or to what 
public advantage is it—leaving out other considerations for the 
moment—that a journal ostensibly published for the diffusion of 
general news and the self-assumed direction of social, political 
and even religious sentiment should thus, to the prostitution of its 
space, frequently load nearly two whole pages in one issue with 
the tedious, unhealthy, and sometimes slangy minutiz of Sport. 
And not only so, but goes still further in this feeding up process 
by the offer of prizes and bounties to its readers from time to time. 
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Now what is the effect of this feeding up of Sport by the 
general press? Things no doubt would be bad enough, if this 
feeding up were left to sporting papers proper, for they thrive by 
this sort of thing, but when their already injurious efforts are 
supplemented, and well-nigh outdone by the general press, it is not 
surprising that those well able to judge have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the present all-round conditions of sport as rotten. 

Take cricket. For seasons the grand old game has been going 
to the bad. And why? Simply because overdone. Satiation has 
taken off the edge of public interest, and the game has been played 
into rottenness by professionalism and the demands of the gate. 
And for most of this the press stands responsible. 

What tedious feeding-up chatter cumber its columns during 
the season To what ridiculous lengths this sort of thing ran over 
the Triangular Contest and the last Australian visit. What yards 
of stuff were written about the veriest trifles. What dissection 
and wearisome analysis of the respective merits of indivdual 
players. One player was deemed a fine day man: another better 
for a wet day. Lengths and breaks and spins of bowlers were 
discussed, as if they were matters of supreme national importance. 


What silly work it all is for a people calling itself serious and 


intelligent. If cricket were in a healthy condition, such laboured 
and fine spun considerations would be laughed at. Wet or fine, 
cricket is cricket, and such footling faddy nonsense goes altogether 
beyond the sound and legitimate demands of the game. 

But this sort of thing carries its own penalty. What a fiasco 
the Triangular Contest was, and the same may be said of the last 
Australian visit. What fizzles they were, and yet how written up 
and boomed and discussed. 

The whole business was overdone, and in the end left most 
people concerned sour and glum. 

“We want less cricket,” said a member of the Northampton- 
shire Club a short time ago, and I believe he was right. The 
smash up of a few County Clubs, and a trenchant reduction of the 
match list would go a long way in purging out the rot, and restor- 
ing the game to a healthy condition. 

But to return to football, for it is here that we have the sport 
craze, with its feeding up by the general press, and consequent rot, 
in its most pernicious and aggravated forms and influences. To 
begin with, where is the sanity of a crowd of people standing, 
sometimes in mud and slush till they are blue with cold, to see 
twenty-two fellows kick a ball about. Walk round and throuyh an 
ordinary football crowd and what do you see? Thousands of pale, 
tickety young fellows, who ought to be doing a little kicking on 
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their own account ; running or cycling, or doing something to get a 
little more chest and stamina, or better still, where possible, joining 
the territorials, where they would be of national service, acquire 
habits of manly discipline, improved physique, and many other 
advantages. 

And then what hundreds of flat-footed, corny, buniony fellows, 
ranging from thirty years and upwards, are to be seen at most 
matches. Fellows who couldn’t run a hundred yards to save their 
lives. But they’re keen on sport, they say, and with a little beer 
before the match starts, a smoke, a spit and a swear while it goes 
on, and their sporting imstincts find the highest satisfaction. ; 


How this class, above all others, devours the feeding-up stuff 
provided by the press. To them the sporting columns seem the 
very breath of life. How they laugh at the drivelling pictures. 
The sight of these football-soddened loafers gaping with open 
mouths at a match is a melancholy one. 

Why not on an allotment, opening their shoulders by the use 
of spade? or out for a walk with their boys and girls? for most of 
this class are married. This. would be infinitely better for them 
and their families and the country. 


With regard to the more subtle influences of this mania for 


Sport on the personal character, concentration of mind, quality of 
work and service, much might be written. 


That the craze is damaging to many of our social, commercial 
and religious interests very few doubt. It is bound to be so when 
a department of life intended to be rationally subordinate to the 
simple claims of recreation and health is elevated into a fetish, on 
whose worship, by the fed up crowds, exploiters, bookmakers and 
others fatten and thrive. 


And yet great journals lend themselves to this. And it is not 
a question of giving space to Sport. This they are bound to do. 
But it is a question of dealing with it in a reasonable way, that 
Sport should occupy its legitimate and proper place. 


The paper alluded to is therefore not the only offender in 
this matter, but it is a leading one, as proved by the analysis given, 
and for this reason is open to the severer criticism. 


And side by side with this sort of thing we sometimes get in 
certain journals the evangelistic articles of Mr. Harold Begbie, or 
the heavier matter of Doctor Horton, on the missionary and other 
problems of India. One wonders whether this latter gentleman 
has ever realised the incongruity—to put it mildly—of the inclu- 
sion of his own sober contributions, under the same cover with the 
feeding-up-sport stuff served up to the reading public. 
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He knows with the rest of us that the very institution he 
represents is suffering widespread harm all over the country from 
the excessive attention given to Sport. The attitude of thousands 
of young fellows towards all serious subjects has been largely 
changed for the worse by this craze. It is on their lips weekdays 
and Sundays, and for the latter day, too, the Sunday papers are 
now providing some fresh pabulum in the form of a sensational 
prize, and so the feeding-up game goes on. 

Now I’m quite conscious that this plaint may be counted very 
much less even than the voice of one crying in the wilderness. So 
be it. But at least a protest, however feeble, has been made 
against this state of things. Not the first, it is true. But the hope 
is that a seed or two may lodge here and there, and that before 
long more powerful pens may rouse the public conscience into 
activity on this question, and inaugurate a movement for freeing 
Sport from its present corrupt, overdone, and decadent elements. 


H. HARGREAVES. 





PHLOGISTON. 
IIL. 


“ ALTHOUGH now-a-days the Mechanical Philosophy is great repute 
yet in most of the writings of the Philosophers there is scarce any- 
thing mechanical to be found besides the name.”—Natural Philo- 
sophy. Lectures read in the University of Oxford, 1700. By John 
Keill, M.D., F.R.S., Savillian Professor of Astronomy. Translated 
from the Latin. Preface. 


Axiom—“ There are no properties or affections of a non-entity 
or nothing.”—Jdid, p. 89. 


By the mechanical, the Oxford professor meant the Cartesian 
philosophy and his pretentious axiom shows that he did not under- 
stand the logical basis on which Descartes rested it. Newton 
stated certain propositions as premisses, and reasoned from them 
in a positive sense. Granting the premisses his conclusions from 
them are logically correct. Descartes’ method was different ; he 
gave the premisses their positive and negative form, and reasoned 
from both explicit aspects. The inventor of co-ordinate geometry, 
he assigned properties to space ; the framer of a physical theory, he 
assigned not different, but the same properties to matter. He did 
not state space as a non-entity having no properties, he assigned 
the same properties to space and matter, conscious that to be know- 
able at all both must have some common property assign- 
able in either a positive or negative sense. He assigned 
extension to both space and matter, but space allowed 
in a geometrical point what had no extension, while his 
material extension allowed it as having what it had not 
in space, position, and motion. He might entertain the 
question how many angels could dance on the point of a needle, 
granted that the angels and needle were both material, but any 
number of geometrical points might dance in one whether in space 
or matter. He negatived a material point in space, but not a geo- 
metrical point in matter, if allowed to assign conditions of exist- 
ence to it. His whole theory turned on his assigning geometrical 
properties to matter, but these properties differed as physically 
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present in matter, and as purely ideated in space. In space, the 
defined geometrical element, a point, say, was relatively fixed while 
as taken in matter it could change position, though not necessarily. 


He devised in co-ordinate geometry a reference system for 
points taken in space, knowing that he only ideated change of posi- 
tion in such points. Comparing his reference system with observed 
physical data the points became material, not by becoming material, 
but by changing position, by motion. He stated a material non- 
atomic continuum, and then, in the face of obvious physical data, 
negatived it. He could not at once admit the continuum; he had 
to account for the division that occurred and was occurring in it, 
and the question for him was how this could occur without breach 
of continuity. He answered the question, not by negativing the 
properties which he ideally assigned to space, but by considering in 
what way they could possibly occur under the observed conditions 
of physical existence. In his geometrical reference system he gave 
space the property of extension, but that extension as points, lines 
and surfaces had no physical reality, vanished at limit. Again, 
he assigned relative position to these forms, but when their exten- 
sion was taken as non-existent that was non-existent too. 


His argument was that these forms could be conceived only as 
existing in a material continuum, which they divided, leaving the 
parts in pure contact; they did not define themselves, but were 
defined by what they were in. The reasoning was that physical 
data gave matter, in the crude sense each piece of matter was 
divided, and the limiting case of such division was geometrical, 2.e., 
without any interposition of void space. The atomists held that 
when one element of matter moved into the place of another, it 
s¢parated, but did not divide the elements ; he reasoned that division 
between the single element and each of the two others was geo- 
metrical in sense. A spatial element or interval might be supposed 
to separate the two elements, but from its nature it could not either 
divide or mark an operation of division between them. From 
observed physical data he inferred that division did not imply divi- 
sion by either spatial or material elements in the sense of separa- 
tion, it was an operation sui generis in matter, even as taken to be a 
discontinuous content of space. When, however, the true nature of 
the operation was stated, it became an argument for stating the 
material extension as a continuum, disposing of the argument that 
its continuity excluded division. But since continuity excluded 
separation of parts otherwise than by replacement the division that 
occurred had to be defined as geometrical in sense, leaving the 
divided parts in pure apposition. Observed physical data again 
required the division to be taken as an operation proceeding in time. 
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Although the ordinary forms of matter presented themselves as 
divided, the operation of division was equally presented by them, 
and therefore did not require to be taken as original and general ; 
the continuum could be inferred to have state, apart from and 
antecedent to any division occurring in it. 


The ordinary forms of matter give at limit the case of division 
occurring in them in the geometrical sense, and by negativing any 
other kind of division they had to be stated as subsisting under the 
form of acontinuum. It is evident that reciprocal interposition of 
material elements was consistent with their division in the sense; 
however much they differed their boundaries are never otherwise 
than geometrical. A material element may separate, but not divide 
two elements, the division is between it and each element, and the 
intervention of a spatial element is not so much a hypothesis as a 
traditional obsession of human thought. What is postulated as 
space is a medium non-resistant for motion, but division in the 
geometrical sense makes the postulate unnecessary, since no case of 
resistance exists in connection with it. 


The operation of division in the geometrical sense implies 
motion, and as functioned in time, since instantaneous motion, 
though it may be ideated, and possibly inferred, is not matter of 
observation. For a concrete example we may take the radiant or 
line from the sun to the earth, which we call a “ ray of light.” The 
time of formation of this line is what is called the velocity of light, 
191,000 miles asecond. This means that a geometrical point start- 
ing from the sun divides the medium between it and the earth in a 
fraction of asecond. It gives an explanation of what may be con- 
ceived as occurring as a concrete case on the great scale in nature, 
but a study of it as occurring in an ordinary mass of matter in the 
sensible plane will better enable us to read it in a scalar sense. If 
we suppose geometrical division or fractionation to occur in a 
homogeneous block of matter, under the condition that we have no 
more right to demand a cause for the fractionation any more than 
for the homogeneity, we can realise the division as a split or rift 
progressing at any rate, quick or slow, in the block without breach 
of continuity. The split may develop as a surface, but we may 
resolve the surface into lines, curved or straight, and each line 
would be generated by a geometrical point as a mark for the pro- 
gression of the split in the block as a function in time. We are 
not to mistake the mark for an atom, corpuscle, or electron, for if 
we suppose any particle having extension to be dividing the con- 
tinuum, we still have to take it as generating geometrical lines on 
each side of it. The mark is only the end point of the split, and in 
itself having no extension is immaterial. It has, however, motion, 
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changes position relatively to what it is in, and to its origin. It is 
evident from its non-material nature that it does not force the parts 
it divides apart, that it does no work on them, and allows them to 
do no work on it. It is equally evident, that as no force or energy 
operated to account for positive or negative acceleration in the 
motion of the mark, the velocity, the rate at which it changes posi- 
tion, altogether resides in motion itself, and not in force or energy 
as either a cause or effect. The Cartesian principle of perfect 
mobility as original mode or property in the medium rendered pos- 
tulating any such cause or effect unnecessary. The principle did 
not require the motion of the mark to be taken as continuous in the 
same line; the real motion might be ten infinitesimal steps in pro- 
gression and one step in recession, the apparent motion being nine 
steps forward. The motion from the perfect mobility of the 
medium gave in the first place the fact of geometrical division, in 
the next the mode of the division. The mode implied the case of 
perfect elasticity ; the mark might make the same step backwards 
and forwards at the same rate, or at varying rates, both so quickly 
and so slowly that motion would cease to be observable. This is 
the same as saying that motion has a positive and negative com- 
ponent in the same line, when the line is defined as geometrical in 
sense, i.e, when nothing is supposed to intervene in the nature of 
motion. On Cartesian principles elasticity is not a property of 
matter, or of the parts into which it comes to be divided; it is the 
property of perfect mobility manifesting itself as reversibility of 
motion in the operation of dividing as presented not in itself but 
in what it occurs in. 

Without explicitly formulating, in common with Newton, the 
doctrine of limits, Descartes, like Newton, was implicitly governed 
by the logic of the doctrine as a mathematician, physicist and 
philosopher. His formula, cogito ergo sum, was a logical expres- 
sion for the limit of our knowledge, going beyond which we had to 
confront every affirmative proposition with its negation. The 
formula has been objected to as involving the presupposition in 
thought of what is not the substance of thought, something which 
has existence not being thought. As a physicist, however, what he 
negatived was the assumption, already in the field, of the limit 
which the Ionic atom placed on material extension. His non-atomic 
theory went on exactly the same data on which he found the Ionic 
theory rested, and allowing presupposition, it was the same for both 
theories in the sense that the substance of thought gave neither, and 
thus did not enter the issue between them. “By the objective 
reality of an idea,” he says, “ I mean the entity or being of the thing 
represented by the idea, in as far as this entity is in the idea.” In 
this respect he was on common ground with the atomists, ancient 
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and modern ; they went on the same objective determination of idea. 
But what was their entity as far as it was in idea? Their entity 
is a material extension under strict limits as such, an atom 
or dimensional particle bounded as an individual form in space. 
The material extension being granted in common, what Descartes 
negatived as not in the idea as objectively determined was the limit 
they placed on the extension. Recurring to his cogito ergo sum, the 
sum was his body objectively determining not its idea, but some 
idea or ideas clearly so determined. Our knowledge of our bodies 
is extremely imperfect, but among a mass of transient subjective 
feelings and ideas, he, the Ionians and men born blind, had ideas 
of bodily or material extension and relative position of parts or 
members particular in respect of their extension. This extension, 
and as parts inhering in a whole, both the Ionians and Descartes 
took as corporeal species, elements enforced on mind, and not to be 
got rid of by saying that the recipient thought or mind was un- 
extended. The corporeal species or determined idea was not one of 
bare extension, but of something having the property of extension. 
Descartes’ argument is that the atomists allowed that the idea of 
material extension was valid through its objective determination, 
and then separated subjectively extension from its qualifying term 
material, that is, made the property of a thing as an entity distinct 
from the thing itself. 

In the atomic theory, in both its modern and ancient form, by 
the Ionians, and those now developing a physical theory in accom- 
modation to the rapidly accumulating facts of radio-activity, the 
point in common is the objective determination of idea, the thing 
as enforced on its idea. To challenge that is to give up the foun- 
dation of physical science, to get lost in metaphysics. The atomist 
and the present-day worker in radio-activity admit in common with 
Descartes and the Cartesian physicists a fact of material extension 
and of motion as physical, that is, determined representation of 
object. But while extension and motion were so determined, the 
qualifying term material, as applied to matter and motion, al- 
though determined, too, is not so in the same logical sense. The 
atomist states matter as under limits in respect of extension and 
motion, as specific for the limited form of extension. Descartes 
directly negatived these limits as not given by the physical deter- 
mination of idea, not object except as purely ideated. As a meta- 
physician he allowed the indetermination of idea; he implicitly ad- 
mitted that his ideas of extension and motion, of space and time, 
could be transcended in thought, but held at the same time that as 
actual facts of existence they could not be transcended without 
reducing expression of thought to futile logomachy, since idea with- 
out an ideated object was inconceivable. He then classed objects 
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as necessarily impressed on idea, and as not so impressed, but 
formed through the process of ideation being indeterminate allow- 
ing their formation. Extension, whether of space or matter, was 
an impressed object, no thinking about it could get rid of it as an 
object found in mind as such. Extension fer se is an impressed 
object, but, subject to the indetermination of idea, it could be 
ideated as under or not under limits. Descartes argued that as a 
determined or impressed object it was of something extended, but 
that the limits of extension of the something were not so determined 
in idea. He found himself then in face of precise limits placed on 
it by the atomists and negatived them, not because they were limits 
and not because they were ideal formations in thought, but because 
they contradicted physical data as he and they understood such 
data. The material extension was in matter, a property of the 
something extended, and what he had to infer from physical data 
or enforced idea was the something as distinct from extension in 
its indeterminate or non-forced form in idea. 


He did so, not by negativing the idea of space; he did not 
deny the existence of the idea as a mental form, what he did was, 
allowing the form, to compare spatial with material extension, both 
as ideated. Spatial extension was an impressed idea only as pure 
extension having no configuration of parts. What confused this 
negative determination was the habitual and necessary introduction 
of purely ideal configuration into space as an impressed physical 
object. The object being pure extension is thereby determined as 
a physical entity, but, at the same time, the form of the entity nega- 
tives the actual existence of geometrical forms, points, lines, sur- 
faces; the extension is undivided and indivisible, the same within 
and without material forms. But physical data determine exten- 
sion for matter differently, under a condition of division and an 
approximately determinable operation of division always capable 
of manifestation in it, giving an infinite variety of configurations 
in it. We have thus, in the case of matter, not only extension, but 
division and configuration of it as impressed on idea. 


What, then, is the mode of division giving configuration of the 
material extension? It must be admitted at once that it is perfectly 
logical to take the configured material as co-existing, congruent 
and conterminous with spatial extension as independent entities 
since extension has the same physical import in both cases. What 
Descartes, however, found in his time in the field was the Ionian 
doctrine that the configuration of the material extension broke up 
the extension into parts separated by intervening elements of 
non-figured spatial extension. Briefly put, his negation of 
this was that what configured a supposed discrete part 
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configured also what was outside of it. The physical data 
on which beyond doubt he went gave him bodies, elements 
of material extension, separated like the sun and earth, 
and bodies like a volume of water, which might be quite 
clear, and apparently homogeneous or muddy, with grains of earth 
diffused through it. His criterion for the limits of material exten- 
sion was not the extension it had in common with space, but the 
configuration specific for it. When he introduced configured 
forms into space he knew that they had no existence in it by his 
indetermination in doing so; he knew that he was transferring to it 
forms which had determined existence only in material extension. 
The Oxford professor accuses him of holding that geometrical 
points, lines and surfaces had actual existence, and asks, whoever 
asserted that a mathematical point was matter. Descartes never 
said that such a point was matter; his argument was that it had 
determined existence in matter only, and not in space. Physically 
determined geometrical points, lines and surfaces exist not in space 
but in matter, and where they were there matter was. They were 
neither space nor matter, nor yet ideas in a pure sense; they were 
marks of property in the material extension, and as a property 
determine the nature of the extension as divided. Geometrical 
points, lines and surfaces have no physical existence whatever in 
space, taken as a physical entity because of its property of exten- 
sion, but take a two dimensional surface in matter, and though not 
matter, it has physical existence as dividing two elements of matter. 
We cannot get rid of the surface by supposing another element of 
either matter or space between the two first, since that would give 
two such surfaces instead of one. The physical data impressing on 
us the idea of division of the material extension does not demand 
the interposition of either space or matter. The same data im- 
press on us the idea of a dividing surface developing from a mathe- 
matical point in the substance of the extension, but no collection of 
points, lines and surfaces could possibly account for what they 
are in and divide, the substance of the extension. Determined by 
the data, the ancient Eleatic philosophers predicated extension 
as being, and then by the indetermination of idea forsook the data, 
and denied the becoming of the being, its coming as distinct forms 
into existence. But the data gave alike the being and the becom- 
ing, only through the same indetermination the process alone was 
affirmed by Heraclitus as real, its resultant as instantaneous having 
only nominal existence. The alternative so early recognised has 
remained to the present day as a see-saw, a reproach to the logic 
of science. 

The atomists had no idea of holding the balance even, they 
loaded up one scale with permanent immutable elements of being, 
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denied any process of becoming for them, and explained physical 
data, the phenomenal world, as the result of a mad dance among 
them. Change the name atom, call it corpuscle or electron, and 
the sense does not change in the least. If it does, let us be told 
what the process of becoming is for the ultimate particle, whether 
it exists for ever or comes and goes out of existence, or merges in 
another form of existence. If told that the time is not yet for any 
decided answer, we can say that Descartes and the derided Car- 
tesian chemists gave an answer which kept logically to determined 
idea as the basis of any possible physical theory. 

The answer was that only a material continuum could be 
identified as the Eleatic or nativist being or beént,t and that the 
process of becoming held only for parts originating in its extension 
without breach of continuity. That parts should so originate 
determined a property of mobility consistently with the ordinary 
observation that a body may or may not be in motion. But the 
parts imply division, and the process of becoming is the very act of 
dividing in the continuum. The atomist eliminates the act; his 
particle is already an individualised element of material, divided 
off from the spatial extension in which it exists. He has then to 
state a boundary for his particle material in nature, since no such 
division can originate or occur in pure space. It is the nature of 
this boundary that enables him to postulate his particle. Taking 
it, however, in space, even if its form is a closed surface, it is geo- 
metrical or non-dimensional in sense, takes up no space. He predi- 
cates therefore for his particle what equally well may be predi- 
cated for any element, however great, of a material extension. His 
geometrical form is fixed, closed, permanent, and excludes the 
physical existence of any but such form. The flight of a projectile 
or the motion of his atom in space is ideated as a geometrical form, 
but it is not such physically ; it is at no instant in pure space. Pos- 
tulating generalised geometrical forms, we can realise them as 
having actual existence only in material extension; then only can 
we take them as non-dimensional points, right lines, parabolas, 
curves and surfaces of any form. These have no physical existence 
in space, and the atomic theory admits them only to limit that 
existence to a single particular form. Holding to their non- 
existence in pure space, even though that be allowed through the 
property of extension to be a physical entity, physical data or 
phenomena determine their presentation to us as evidence for 
material extension in the Cartesian sense. Farther, the same data 
evidence their becoming, their generation, coming and going in the 
extension, and from their very nature that they divide it without 


1. This word is not mine, but is taken from Schwegler’s ‘History of 
Philosophy.”’ 
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breaking its continuity. Their nature also verifies Descartes’ nega- 
tion of force, as either a cause or effect in their formation, and the 
negation applies equally to the modern concept of energy as having 
any power to account for phenomena, or explain physical data. 
The primary case of motion is the coming and going of geometrical 
forms dividing the material continuum, not by closed and per- 
manent surfaces, but any way and every way, and for any instants 
of time. It is evident that a non-dimensional point is inconceivable 
as giving phenomenal presentation in pure space, but as marking a 
line of division, say, from the sun to the earth, it is given pheno- 
menal reality, the only reality we are concerned with, and is-fol- 
lowed, not in itself, but as in the continuum divided. The division 
is a limiting case of motion in more senses than we can enter on 
here, but it is no argument against its reality that the Cartesians 
were determined in their sensible plane by the observation of a 
point tracing the progress of a fracture through a block of ordinary 
matter. The same form of observation keeping to physical data 
led them to the conclusion that any apparent division in the block 
was a fact of becoming not being, and at limit left the divided 
parts and parts within parts in pure contact. » 


It would be to add to the misunderstandings under which the 
non-atomic theory lies buried, to confuse what modern physicists 


call “ lines of force” with geometrical forms. The line of force, 
as defined, has a tension along it, and a pressure at right angles to 
it. The concept of force is expressly excluded from his system by 
Descartes, the concept of perfect mobility rendering it unnecessary. 
A geometrical point occurring in his continuum may move as the 
mark of a line of fracture, or may remain stationary developing 
radiants in every direction, or moving, develop geometrical or equi- 
potential surfaces at right angles to its line of motion. Of course, 
in an already formed moving thing or ordinary mass of matter, the 
original case might be modified by previously existing forms, com- 
pounding with new forms. The property of perfect mobility im- 
plies that a Cartesian fracture, whether a line or a surface, advances 
exactly by so much that it does not recede by. Instantaneous frac- 
ture, even if it may be inferred, cannot have phenomenal presenta- 
tion as such. 


In the non-atomic theory geometrical division, the primary 
case of phenomenal motion, is nothing in itself; it is altogether 
evidenced by what it is in, and in turn evidences that what it occurs 
in is acontinuum. The geometrical form evidences again the prin- 
ciple of immediate contact between the divided parts on which 
Descartes rests his grinding element, and the Cartesian chemists 
the theory of Phlogiston. The atomic theory retained contact under 
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the form of molecular collision, only to explain it away by stating 
the molecules as perfectly elastic, which is the same as saying that 
they are perfectly mobile. A student of modern physical theories 
will look in vain among them for a coherent theory of motion ; ask- 
ing himself what is meant by energy and electricity he will be left 
in doubt whether they are moving things or the moveableness of 
matter, or something not implying motion. The Ionic doctrine of 
the atomic constitution of matter was not a mere speculative 
opinion ; it was a possible reading of a physical determined idea. 
The introduction of the indeterminate idea of force rendered the 
reading an impure one, and led, in particular, to Descartes’ criticism 
of it. The father of modern philosophy, Descartes concerned him- 
self in the first place with the nature of ideas, and his physical 
system was based on the determination of a class of ideas by their 
object. His position in respect of the class is that of a physiologist 
holding that sense data are not subjectively, but objectively deter-’ 
mined. He held, however, that the physically determined idea was 
constantly mixed up and confused with its congeners of pure ideal 
formation, and that the task of distinguishing it was an extremely 
difficult one. Physical science was science only when it sifted sense 
data as crudely presented, the shape and motions of the earth, for 
example, and discovered the true physical determinants in them. 
In the crude form they suggested non-physical and erroneous phy- 
sical ideas, but these reason and experimental method were capable 
of eliminating. Descartes, as a philosopher, rested his system on 
this principle of seeking true physical data in the mass of phy- 
sically presented sense data, which did not at all at first sight give 
them in pure form. He found in the field a theory, which traced 
back to its ancient origin, rested on love, hate, and capricious in- 
determination the outcome of circumstance in human life. Through 
the very principle he enunciated, the crude form of these ideas had 
been refined into forces of attraction and repulsion operating uni- 
versally in nature, and an evolution of necessity from chance, of 
determination from indetermination. Developing his principle, he 
framed a theory of motion as depending on innate property in 
matter, and not in anything else, negativing force as the intrusion 
of an idea self-forming its object into the physical field. 

His theory is a logical one in the sense that its premiss cannot 
be transcended as long as the physical concept is granted under the 
condition that the premiss is not given at first sight, but must be 
reasoned to before being reasoned from. The Newtonian and 
atomic system is perfectly logical, too, as correctly reasoning from 
a premiss, but the premiss is the one affirmed by Empedocles and 
negatived by Descartes, and current physical theory does not even 
contrast one with the other, and allow us a choice between them. 
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The student of the modern theory or theories must have more 
than a suspicion that the atomic theory alike of the Ionians and of 
Dalton and Clerk Maxwell is no longer alive, is a corpse scientific 
anatomists are dissecting under the impression that they will find 
the principle of life and motion in it. This they will never do; 
their only chance of success lies not, indeed, in formally accepting 
the theory of non-atomic physics, that of Phlogiston, but in turning 
to the long forsaken logic of Descartes. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
TRADE. 


OXFORD and Cambridge are at present training not less than 6,000 
students, and for this purpose maintain a staff of several hundreds 
of men, practically every one of whom is among the élite of the 
country’s intellect ; the undergraduates also are to a large extent 
composed of the flower of English youth: no trouble is spared to 
safeguard the efficacy of the education given, while money is being 
lavishly added from the funds of “ pious donors” to increase exist- 
ing endowments. The reputation of a “ Varsity Course” is fully 
commensurate with the advantages offered, and the Oxford and 


Cambridge degree is especially prized by those who have been 
denied the opportunity of gaining this distinction, which confers 
a social standing superior to that given by the tests (of at least 
equal difficulty) of other English universities. 


These statements—detached truisms by themselves—should 
be set side by side with another aspect of English education which 
is daily becoming of enhanced importance. We, who have prided 
ourselves on being a nation of “shopkeepers,” find it absolutely 
essential, if we are to maintain our commercial hegemony, to de- 
velop into a nation of “business men,” and while the necessity of 
technical education is being regularly preached from both literary 
and oral platforms, and while varied economic doctrines are con- 
stantly invoked to explain unpalatable statistics, a comparatively 
small amount of attention is being paid to the higher class of 
business training. Most public schools, it is true, have a so-called 
modern side, but it seems uncontrovertible that as regards the two 
great universities both the curricula and the personnel are entirely 
estranged from commercial life. The proportion of alumni of 
either university who become business men is singularly small, and 
it is hoped that an increase of this number may contribute its mite 
to solving the greatest problem the British nation is facing to-day: 
at any rate some aspects of the question are well worth examina- 
tion. 
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It is the father of the family who is morally as well as mone- 
tarily responsible for his sons’ education, and his views must be 
consulted primarily. Paterfamilias, it may be assumed, has been 
successful financially either in his factory, or as a middleman mer- 
chant, or in some big retail emporium ; himself, he has not enjoyed 
great educational advantages and he is accordingly anxious that 
his son or sons should not only inherit his business, but should be 
equipped with the learning which he himself has somewhat missed. 
Accordingly he studies the syllabus issued by Oxford and by Cam- 
bridge and tries to gather from these involved books what course 
his child shall follow at the “Varsity”; for the possession of a 
degree seems to him to constitute the hall-mark of knowledge. He 
is informed by his son’s schoolmaster that a pass degree is a poor 
thing in itself, and that an honours course is essential, if the 
University is to fulfil its due function. He puts aside theology, 
classics and mathematics as useless for his purpose; he suspects 
tk t a smattering of theoretical law will increase, rather than 
diminish, his solicitor’s bill, and he is not attracted by political 
economy or history; the science examinations would not have 
nearly so useful a result as a course at a technical institute and he 
eschews modern languages when he discovers that medieval 
French and German score rather than conversational fluency, and 
after a thorough critical scrutiny, of which the above is a summary, 
he finally concludes that no single avenue to the coveted B.A. 
provides the requisite training for his successor in his business. 


With this conclusion few will be found to disagree; pater- 
familias moreover is fortified in his judgment by making some en- 
quiry regarding the careers of students who have no definite future 
awaiting them, and he learns to his astonishment that those excel- 
lent individuals or boards, who endeavour to “place” graduates 
wishful to earn a living speedily after they have gone down, make 
no attempt to find business berths for their protegés ; a little cross- 
examination results in the allegation that three or four years by 
Cam or Isis unfit the student for commercial work, and in en- 
deavouring to solve the question his ideal becomes shattered, and 
he is driven to seek the shelter of a modern university, affording a 
special business curriculum. 


Even in default of a commercial tripos or school it is 
respectfully submitted that (until this desideratum is included in a 
course, ending normally with a special diploma), our two venerated 
seats of learning have much to offer in place of a practical general 
training, and paterfamilias even to-day is entitled to regard as a 
good investment any sum up to £1,000 sunk in university expenses, 
although the only dividends are issued in the intangible form of 
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that much despised word “culture.” It must at once be conceded 
that this is an asset that cannot be inserted in a balance sheet of 
knowledge, where the chief items are a grasp of business conditions, 
enabling its possessor to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market and in the largest quantities, and that prophetic vision 
which enables a man to buy at the earliest date and consequently 
from the cheapest source what others will require in the future. 
Paterfamilias, whether he is a financier handling stocks, or a manu- 
facturer handling stockings, is apt to require concrete evidence 
of a utilitarian kind; this Oxford and Cambridge cannot supply, 
but a successful business man is usually also broad-minded, so that 
he may be inclined to extend the scope of his schedule of educa- 
tional assets. He may recall Col. Newcome’s tag about “ ingenuas 
didicisse artes,” and realise that the humanities, instead of obstruct- 
ing, will facilitate his son’s entry in business and will enable him to 
avoid pitfalls into which an uncultured man may easily stumble. 
After all, success in the higher realms of business has come to men 
here, as a rule, who have adopted more refined methods and 
manners than the elbowing and pushing practised by the typical 
American multi-millionaire, and the so-called “rough and tumble” 
of business is not universal, and even if it were an essential feature, 
it would not come amiss to the man who has lived the life of the 
average undergraduate and who has thereby learned to combine 
the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. 

Anyone who has any fair knowledge of the effect of the 
continual association in College of young men between 18 and 24, 
at their games or sports, at their discussions (frivolous or serious), 
at their social meetings, and at their regular daily intercourse will 
agree on the mental stimulus slowly and unconsciously, yet most 
effectively imbibed, which abides with them long after the concrete 
knowledge displayed in examinations has grown rusty and mouldy, 
even if it has not entirely vanished. This stimulus, although not 
subject to an exhaustive analysis, will be found to include the 
power of expression, both oral and in writing, the power of reason- 
ing, the power of grasping both principles and details, ignoring the 
purely specious and meretricious, and that elusive power known as 
tact in handling the men with whom one has to deal, be they 
superiors, equals, or inferiors, as well as that steady application 
which finally brings its possessor, both at work and at play (unde- 
terred by temporary checks), to his goal. Given these strategical 
and tactical advantages, what more can paterfamilias desire to be 
added to the technical knowledge of the individual business, which 
is all the more easily acquired by the training in methods of learn- 
ing obtained at a more mature age than that of the average 
schoolboy. 
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Two arguments are regularly employed to combat this view ; 
it is alleged that Oxford and Cambridge life imparts a distaste for 
commercial pursuits ; no doubt there is an element of truth therein 
in the case of the man who has hoped for a professional career and 
who has been driven to business owing to adverse circumstances, 
but this would hardly be a factor with the man who from the day of 
matriculation has kept his business future steadily before his eyes ; 
he, instead of sacrificing valuable time and energy to the “cram” 
necessary for a high class, has been able to devote his mind to the 
varied mental pabulum offered by the library, the lecture, and the 
lamp, and he realises well how these will refresh his amateur mind 
in his pursuits and recreations outside the field of money making. 
Moreover the old fashioned idea of the superiority of a profession 
over commerce is being rapidly classed among early Victorian 
prejudices, and now that the number of competent professional men 
without any degree at all is increasing at an enormous rate, it is 
very unlikely to linger even in the medieval atmosphere of a 
college common room ; at any rate “ventilation” is being practised 
there and even violent draughts are occasionally encountered and 
gusts of that great word “capital” are regularly experienced when 
the home environment of most present day undergraduates is given 
a conversational airing. Also there may be set against this view 
the fact which appeals to almost every young man, that a business 
career will in all probability enable him to marry years before he 
can attain a competency in any profession. 

The second argument advanced which often appeals to 
paterfamilias is the handicap of at least four years’ lateness in 
entering business, so that the B.A. may find himself on a lower 
plane in the commercial hierarchy than the schoolboy who has 
already had a few years’ practical training. This again would be 
quite true if the novice fresh from the University had to work his 
way upward by the schoolboy’s stages from the office boy grade, 
but paterfamilias knows well that this handicap will in a few 
months or a little longer entirely disappear, when a little scope is 
given to the older man’s abilities and general experience, while in 
the greater number of cases his personal relation to paterfamilias 
quite alters the procedure and weighs the scale down on his son’s 
or relative’s side. With the prospect of promotion, routine and 
office details are soon acquired and a position of responsibility is 
far more easily granted to one who is older, not only in years, but 
in varied knowledge of life, while it is business ability rather than 
a foreman’s technique that makes for ultimate success. The 
character and tone of the cultured man is often more important 
nowadays, where subordinates are well paid to specialise in their 
own spheres, while the head of a concern has to negotiate with 
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rivals, correspondents, public bodies, etc. and to study the general 
conditions of his particular industry, not only in his private office 
but on his travels; he has to digest masses of written information 
in trade publications, reports submitted to him, commercial articles 
in the press and often also to encounter what is foreign in language, 
personality, and method. Surely education is of the greatest 
moment on all these points. 

Paterfamilias is finally asked to bear in mind one other 
consideration: a great business has public no less than private 
responsibilities and duties: a captain of industry inevitably finds 
spheres of labour thrust upon him outside the confines of the 
particular business in which he reigns supreme, or (as is more likely 
nowadays) where he holds high republican office: unpaid public 
work is an honourable tradition amongst business men as well as 
amongst country squires: Oxford and Cambridge are the ideal 
training ground for public life: it is quite unnecessary to labour this 
in any syllogistic form. 

Passing away from the views of paterfamilias, it may readily 
be asserted that business enterprise has a distinct claim of its own 
upon the universities. Although a vague idea prevails amongst a 
large section of the trading community that there is a certain 
definite and therefore limited amount of business to be done in the 
country, and that those employed in trade must be content if they 
get a due share, the truth is of course quite different. While for 
practical purposes no term to the expansion of trade can be found, 
what may be admitted to be limited is the capacity of the trader to 
increase his individual output of trade energy. Subject thereto in 
the region both of import and export fresh markets have to be won 
as well as old markets developed, and an infinite variety of new 
requirements has to be met in the teeth of the fiercest competition. 
The man of business must remain @ /a hauteur in all his affairs, 
which involves unremitting vigilance in meeting the ever-increasing 
exigencies of trade. The normal evolution of business is propelled 
at an alarming speed by the revolutions of science. Yesterday 
the business man had to grapple with problems raised by electric 
and motor traction, to-day he is confronted with the development 
of wireless telegraphy—no one ventures to prophesy what new 
struggle the advance of to-morrow’s science may bring in its wake. 
There is hardly time to educate and to train—there is no moment 
for delay—any army fully equipped and fully provisioned and, in 
modern phraseology, fully “up to date” may fall upon another 
which is perchance larger, yet ill-prepared and furnished only with 
last year’s weapons. The result is sudden and decisive. Whenever 
great changes are wrought in trade or commerce, the man of 
business must be equipped in readiness to meet them and universal 
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knowledge being a human impossibility, he must be content to 
substitute in its place a capacity to grasp what is new and acquire 
rapidly the necessary knowledge and practice together with the 
appropriate apparatus. This mental agility or rather this scientific 
alertness is only arrived at by a kind of education directed towards 
independent thought, the foundation of which ought to be laid at 
school, so that the edifice may be extended in all directions at the 
university. We venture to assert that but small encouragement is 
needed to attract the right class of men: an unorganised nucleus is 
ready to hand and waits anxiously for assistance from the influen- 
tial authorities in both seats of learning. But, so far as is known, 
no step in the right direction is at present being contemplated: we 
sincerely trust it may not be postponed till the mischief becomes 
irreparable. 

Nor is the influence of Oxford and Cambridge confined to 
their own members. Such is their importance and so venerated 
their position in the nation’s estimation that the tendency of the 
great public schools is to base their curricula in the main upon 
lines which lead to the “ Varsities.” Consequently from the point 
of view of the nation’s trade’ any defects inherent therein are per- 
petuated in the public school, and, as only a very limited number of 
schoolboys have an opportunity of going to the “ Varsities,” those 
who are forced upon the commercial world may well complain that 
any inadequacy of suitable preparation is in a great measure due to 
the defects and lacune in the curriculum dictated by the superior 
institution. There stands the charge against Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; it is not only what they themselves produce, it is what 
they influence; and if their great authority is to be used to the 
advantage of the community surely they are responsible for the 
tendencies outside their medieval walls no less than for actual 
achievements within their own lines. 

The country is half consciously aware of the trouble. The 
great commercial communities, such as Manchester, have equipped 
technical schools, while the universities in these towns have added 
commercial sections to their courses. The influence of these insti- 
tutions is great, but cannot be dealt with at the moment. But can 
it be suggested that as regards the great commercial movements of 
the day, as recognised by these institutions, the two older universi- 
ties should remain irresponsive, quiescent, and inert? It might as 
well be said that Westminster had no relation to or duties towards 
England, or that the British Museum stood apart from London. 
Whenever the time comes that these great national institutions 
hold themselves aloof from the nation, they will find themselves 
relegated to the position of the Tower, i.e. they will cease to be 
anything but shadows of ancient greatness and become mere his- 
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torical records of the past. England’s pulse throbs with commerce 
—the universities are among England’s proudest institutions—the 
nation thirsts for that which alone can assist it to maintain its 
commercial supremacy—it yearns for direction and guidance, it 
clamours for men who will fight its commercial battles. It is for 
the Universities to say in the light of this whether they in their 
privileged position and with their high influence will elect to look 
on from aloft—or shall it not rather be said to stand aside—while 
the nation is calling to them, and whether they are content to be 
inanimate monuments when the veins of the nation demand the 
blood of life. 


RICHARD S. MAKOWER. 





THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


OF John Davidson as a rare master of English in verse as in prose 
we do not propose to speak. 

Of his unquestioned merit as a poet we have no call, technical 
or other, to write. 

Both these features of his work have been, and will yet be, 
amply descanted on. 

But he dealt so defiantly and incisively with the religion of 
our time that his outbursts against the most sacred of our religious 
symbols and doctrines were,.and were meant to be, a daring 
challenge to the serious thought of our day. 

These utterances of his may be condemned and denounced, 
they may even be held up to derision as the mere vapouring of 
an unbalanced mind—of a “ degenerate ” (to use the slashing brush 
of a Nordau). One thing is certain, they cannot be ignored or 
passed by as meaningless. They call for analysis. It is by his 
philosophy that he, a poet, demands to be tried and judged. And 
his philosophy and his religion, such as they are, stand or fall 
together. 

What, then, is the religious significance of John Davidson? 
He must be met, if at all, on something like his own level. Mere 
orthodoxy, mere current popular beliefs have nothing to say in 
such a discussion. And if his level can be indicated in any single 
word, that word is surely the Universal. We must, in short, learn 
to view him sub specie eternitatis. For a poet, or a thinker, and 
specially for a man who professes to blend these two high qualifi- 
cations in one, no word could be more appropriate. It may be 
called the keynote of modern thought. And Davidson never 
wearies in his worship (shall we not call it?) of “The Universe.” 
He waves aside all the ordinary symbols of thought as mere 
antiquated simulacra, and rises into a layer of imagination where 
even the strong of wing hardly care to follow, 


“When suddenly the world was closed to me, 


And every road against my passage barred, 
I found a door that opened into space ; 
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I built a lodge celestial for myself, 
An outcast’s palace in the Milky Way ; 
I banqueted my body and my soul 
On light and sound, the substance of the Stars, 
Ethereal tissue of Eternity ; 
And took my ease in Heaven, the first of men 
To be, and comprehend, the Universe.” 
(Testament of John Davidson, page 43.) 


Though we may not presume to enter that “lodge celestial” 
where all sublunary things have for ever disappeared, and its oc- 
cupant presumes to “banquet on the substance of the stars,” we 
can at least endeavour, from the highest coigne of vantage we can 
reach, to catch a coup d’oeil of the wide roll of human thought 
which he has left behind him, and thus get within at least in- 
tellectual range of the poet’s high thoughts and dazzling visions. 
When we make the effort we begin to discern how the course of 
thought has shaped itself into our modern intellectual dialect, and 
to see the point at which the poet strangely began to interject his 
fatal discord, and to attempt an eccentric orbit of his own, in which 
the very stars in their courses seem to fight against him—The point 
we refer to is essentially modern—The poet summons this eager 


generation to “promptly take the lead, setting aside tradition, 
custom, creed.” 


He, himself, may be said to start from the Renaissance and 
the Inductive method. From that point European thought began 
to cut its own channel. Little it knew, even in its most powerful 
minds, of the sea of simplicity and universality towards which that 
fateful channel was leading it. The older systems of thought have 
served their day. To-day, if properly taught, “the child,” the 
poet tells us, “should know at once that there has been no _ philo- 
sophy, no religion, no literature hitherto. The insane past of 
mankind is the incubus—the world is really a virgin world awaking 
from a bad dream.” (“ Testament of a Man Forbid.”) 


The poet plunges at once into the most recent findings of 
science—material science. In that bath his whole imagination 
becomes hopelessly encrusted with a linguistic precipitate which 
never thereafter leaves him, and which fatally beclouds his vision 
and distorts his message. He comes, he tells us, “a hundred years 
before the time foreseen by Wordsworth when what is now called 
science, familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on a form of 
flesh and blood.” (Theatrocrat, p. 48.) However outré the form 
and substance of his teaching may be, he claims credit for “in- 
tegrity of thought and integrity of imagination.” It is a large claim 
for such a man to make, when we find that in its exercise he speaks 
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of the present state of our country as the “litter and broken bits 
of a shattered society, the débris and wreckage of Christendom 
clamouring to be put together again.” “For my own part,” he 
says, “I have come out of it all, and have found another abode for 
my mind and imagination, not in any symbol of the Universe, 
which Christendom was, but in the Universe itself.” (Dedication, 
p. 28.) He goes on in the same breath to say, “there is no other 
world, neither spirit nor mystical ‘behind the veil,’ nothing ‘not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness.’ . . . There is only Matter, 
which is Space, which is Eternity, which we are,” and so on, and 
so on. . . A poet’s madness at least must have a method. What 
then is the guiding thread round which all his passionate declama- 
tion and avowal crystallise? If we consider it carefully we shall 
find that the poet has landed in the cu/ de sac of the strongest 
modern thought, if that can be called a cud de sac which is at the 
same time the most commanding and prolific thought that appar- 
ently man can meantime reach. We shall find that the thought 
which so mastered and obsessed John Davidson’s later years is 
not mere passionate exaggeration, but the converging point of the 
two great lines along which both philosophy and science have found 
themselves compelled to move. On the scientific side this may be 
called self-evident. The whole drift of modern science has been 
towards unification and simplicity. | As every fresh discovery of 
modern science leaps to record, we find the demarcation between 
the tangible and the unseen, between the invisible kinetic energy 
and the concrete dynamic facts, becoming thinner and thinner, 
and the unity of the Universe, so far as science can teach us, 
becoming the irresistible conviction of thoughtful men. 

The very terminology that science finds herself compelled to 
use testifies to this. Not to speak of the purely fanciful names she 
gives to the atoms, corpuscles, and electrons of the material world, 
the véry word “energy” which is the fundamental and common 
term of them all is purely metaphysical. 

Beyond that word material science cannot go. Short of that 
she cannot stop. The whole material Universe is to her a con- 
tinuous sea of energy, static or dynamic as the case may be, 
conceivable only as a great objective unity—a cosmos or Universe. 
Of this unity it is literally true to scientific teaching to say that we 
are part. That energy pulsates in every cell and atom of our 
body. Through the inherent action of our nervous system it 
functions as intellect, as emotion, as spiritual insight. On the 
more directly philosophical side we can only speak here in general 
terms. As the natural antithesis of Nature or the Universe is 
Man, and Man is the special subject matter of philosophy, the 
question naturally springs to our notice, what is the latest word 
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of philosophy on Man? No question has so troubled the thinkers 
of all time as that of the relationship of thought to things. Can 
we come into any true contact with the reality of the Universe? 
And if we can, and do, what is the nature of that contact, and what 
does it imply? The ultimate answer of philosophy to that ques- 
tion is exactly the same as the suggestion of modern science, viz., 
that the thinking mind of man is part of the very stuff of the 
Universe. The act of contact takes place in perception, and the 
Positivists themselves admit that “ Perception is the identity of 
the ego and the mon ego—the ‘ertium quid of two united forces— 
as water is the identity of oxygen and hydrogen.” Naturally, the 
Positivists, who are nothing if not prosaic, never attempt to rise 
beyond the baldest form of perception. But perception as an act 
has larger implications than those that are open merely to eye or 
ear. When the blind Milton in his grand invocation was mourning 
the loss of his physical sight, it was his very privation that called 
into activity that rarer vision which he idealises (and in so doing 
fell upon the literal truth) as light from Heaven. 


“So much the rather thou, celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all its powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

We are in touch with the reality of the Universe. To separate 
existence from perception is radically impossible. “It is God’s 
synthesis and man cannot undo it.” 

Now what is this but the metaphysical, though not the less 
experimental, method of seeing and saying what the poet John 
Davidson says in more excited and passionate phraseology, every- 
where in his writings? 

He showed himself in fact, in the essential spirit of his 
message, the mouthpiece of the higher spirit of the age we live in. 
With characteristic exaggeration and daring he cries, 

“Consciousness is God—I suffer 
I am God. This Self 
That all the Universe combines to quell 
Is greater than the Universe, and I 
Am that I am.” 


His magnificent self-assertion is his real strength, as it is that of 
every true poet and thinker. 

It is here in this great passionate consciousness of our identity 
with the Eternal, that we discern the clearing-house and meeting- 
house of all the bolder spiritual insight of the race. It is as old 
as ordered thought—the form of expression enly is changed. 
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“TI am not I, the breath I breathe is God’s own breath,” sang 
the old Persian poet. 


It is as new as the latest singer of to-day. 


“TI am not I until I cease to be, and Love nee my soul.” 
(F. H. Thompson.) 


In what we have here said, we have practically ignored the 
utterly materialistic form in which the poet allowed himself to 
deliver his message. 

In this respect he seems at first sight to forfeit all claim to 
really poetic fame, and to descend to the level of the materialist 
firebrand—a 7é/e in which, needless to say, he cannot help outdoing 
its own professed advocates. He not only outshines them in their 
own phraseology, he reveals a passionate fire which is too fierce to 
be mere iconoclasm. His tirades, no matter how expressed, are the 
burning assertion of a Reality with which he knows himself and all 
men to be one. 

His language is too often the fire of mere negation,—for he 
never wearies of denouncing the weaknesses and grosser illusions 
of current belief. He has indeed been called, not inappropriately, 
the Poet of Matter. 


“To the Materialist, there is no Unknown, 
All, all, is Matter.” 


So passionately is he obsessed by his determination to destroy the 
dualistic theology of his time that he speaks of the sacred name 
God as “A lie in which to wrap the babyhood of Man,” and even 
allows himself to say that “ The old belief in God is a damnable and 
damning lie.” 

Such expressions are beyond all justification. But there is 
a true and legitimate thought lurking beneath even this vitupera- 
tive outburst. 


“The Gods are dead! Long live the Gods!” 


carries a truth that we cannot afford to neglect. 

There is a Gétterdamrung that belongs to the great moving 
epic of humanity, and John Davidson is the Wagner of this great 
“world’s Nieblungen Lied.” 

To understand the religious significance of John Davidson, it 
is vital to carry this thought with us, as he himself carries it through 
all his mature and especially his later works. Its final exposition 
is given with almost his latest breath. Never surely was man so 
obsessed by this thought of his, and never surely was poet 
obsessed and all but strangled by so blighting and deadly a 
terminology. Respect for his memory demands that we consider 
it. 
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In the Dedication to his last work, which he calls distinctively 
“The Testament of John Davidson,” he concludes by saying 
solemnly, “ And that is the meaning of me and my Testaments and 
Tragedies . . . and my most original presentation of the thing I 
have to tell.” 

We refer the reader to the volume itself for details. It is an 
intensely dramatic representation of the Death, not only of “the 
Gods,” but of God—nay, of the final and utter disappearance of the 
very conception of Deity, apart from all its successive historic 
forms. 

It is the staging of this latter thought in the form of the maiden 
goddess Diana that has (not, we admit, without some show of 
reason) led some otherwise able critics to miss the poet’s point 
altogether, (just where he has laboured most passionately to por- 
tray it) and to imagine that Diana in the poet’s imagination 
stands merely for the thought of physical virginity! 

Could a more unworthy and even contemptible anti-climax 
be conceived than this, for the poet’s “rapt cohabitation with 
Eternity ?” One critic, while eulogising “the conviction, the 
energy and brilliancy, the imaginative power stamped on every 
page,” candidly admits his inability. “His story,” he says, 
“seems to be an allegory, but what its parallel may be we cannot 
say.” This critic had dropped the thread of Davidson’s paramount 
thought, and of course missed the point and spiritual meaning of 
the exposition. 

It has been said that the most dismal duty is to explain. 
And surely the most dismal of all duties is to explain Allegory. 
But it is sometimes necessary, at the risk of losing something of 
its beauty, to compel attention to at least its underlying meaning. 


Just as Diana, then, was the last to go, of the ancient gods 
and goddesses, and just as her cult and her memory had been 
hedged about and protected by. the “unhallowed worship” of her 
virginity, so the bare essential conception of Deity, that last refuge 
of the most detached religious thinkers, is seen by Davidson 
as the one remaining remnant of man’s makeshift dualistic 
thought, now to be utterly dissolved, merged in short, in the 
complete identity of human and divine. 


The one limitation to the immortality of Diana, according to 
the ancient prophets’ “ presage sly” was in these words, “ Until 
a man shall conquer you (he said) you cannot pass away.” And 
now here was her conqueror at last! Out of the very absorption 
and death of that conception of Deity, and its replacement by 
man’s own immortal nature, as the true seat and source of all the 
Gods, there shall arise a new order of thought and feeling, “a 
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new beginning of divinity on earth,” the divinity of human nature, 
of which the poet sings so bravely throughout. 


The meaning of your maidenhood is 


“Even this— 
That deity neglected on the earth, 
Contemned, denied or utterly misknown 
Since Golgotha and the déddcle there 
Begun, is yet again to be the world’s 
Unquestioned glory in a golden age 
Wherewith the times Saturnian shall compare 
As winter’s pallid gleam and drizzling sky 
With the steep sun of summer and its rose.” 


There is no need to deny that the veneration of Virginity— 
so prevalent a feature of at least European and Christian thought 
—receives also its quietus in the poet’s tragic story. 

But however luridly and persistently presented, it is wholly 
minor and subordinate in his thought. In the climax of his 
tragedy, the poet boasts of having “ purged the world of the last 
remnant of Other World, the hideous hell of the Gods, of virgin 
worship, and ” (note the final climax) “ in myself, of God.” 


“And thus I made the world a fit abode 
For greatness and the men who yet may be.” 


As Paracelsus says: 
“ Man is not Man as yet,” 
or, in the words of a kindred spirit, 
“We are the ancestors of angeis.” 


The disappearance of the gods is but the prelude to the true 
glory of man. And if we only take pains to surmount his material- 
istic symbolism, we find ourselves in the very plane of spiritual 
consciousness which, in spite of all the blighting influences of to- 
day, is the steadily growing joy of the higher spirits of our time. 

But for the pointless criticism to which we have referred, and 
for much of a similar kind, the poet himself is largely to blame. 

The metaphors and allegories of a poet are within his own 
right to select. And anyone who knows Davidson’s writings 
should know that an obsession by sexual metaphors was his 
imaginative besetting sin. 

That this obsession would not leave him when he came to 
the final exposition of his master thought was to be expected. 
To anyone who neglects to bear this in mind Davidson’s work 
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is in some parts almost the work of a madman. There are some 
critics who do not scruple to take this short cut to the light. And 
doubtless there were certain extraneous considerations that lend 
some colour to their plea. To such a contention we shall not 
further refer. 


A candid, sympathetic reading of Davidson’s Message, as it 
is set forth time after time, reveals surely in plainest terms his 
Master thought. Much, too, has been said- as to the “colossal 
vanity ” that seems to prompt the “ boldness” of his thesis. And 
this charge is much easier of proof than it ought to be. We make 
his unsympathetic critics a present of this element of their 
criticism. But even this human weakness is but the faintest echo 
of the music which haunted the poet and filled his soul to 
overflowing—the music that has rung, in one form or another, 
in the soul of every mystic. It is the music whose last note was: 


“ Me it beseems‘to take my joy in Heaven, 
Revealing glory by my soul conceived, 
And by my soul begotten, in the rapt 
Cohabitation with Eternity.” (p. 142.) 


The most sacred symbols of one age are often the 
archaeological curiosities of a later. The very same truth is put 
less luridly and with calm conviction by one of the most 
discerning of our modern religious teachers. Professor Eucken 
is clear-eyed enough to tell us that “ God, Atonement, 
Incarnation, etc., are words borrowed from the sense-world, whose 
meaning must change as we penetrate deeper into the spiritual 
truth which underlies them and is symbolised by them.”: 


And to similar effect, a writer who stands quite apart from 
current dogmatic teaching, and rises serenely above it. Edward 
Carpenter in his “ Art of Creation” (p. 151) writes thus: 


“The actual figures of the Gods, in fact, accepted and 
adopted by the various races, cannot be said to be realities, but 
are rather symbols or representations adapted to the ordinary 
consciousness, of real powers working in the race, and profoundly 
moving and inspiring it.” 


But obviously the new Gods can only vindicate their claim 
by coming home to the human spirit and answering its deepest 
needs in a way that the older Gods are failing to do. This is 
where John Davidson’s Herculean crusade fails. To tell us that 
we are each of us “the universe become self-conscious” is an 


eifort, bold and graphic, to express the truth that lies at the 


1. ‘Can we still be Christian?” (Leipzig, 1911.) 
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bottom of all religious philosophy together. But if that truth 
is to benefit the spirit of man, it must come closer to his 
consciousness than any such form of words can possibly do. 

We are quite aware of the poet’s horror of being classed 
and tabulated by either philosophy or religion. And ll 
attempted categories of this kind must obviously be kept in 
their proper and subordinate place. If we are to make the attempt 
at classification, by means of any accepted philosophic 
nomenclature, it would be as a Monist. From this point of view 
he was undoubtedly a Monist of the Monists. The writer was 
brought up in the same little ecclesiastical communion as himself, 
and knew well “the little shrine that held a pinchbeck cross.” 

Taking occasion to write the poet on the appearance of his 
“Triumph of Mammon,” he ventured approvingly to speak of 
him as a Monist. The poet’s frank and characteristic reply was 
in these words:- 

“ August 28, 1907. 

“Many thanks for your book, article, and letter. The idea 
of ‘spirit,’ ‘spirituality,’ becomes more and more hateful to me. 
There I am quite intolerant.” There I would burn and slay. I 
am not a Monist—would call myself by no name; as soon as a 
thing is named after a tenet it begins to putrefy. I was never a 
Morisonian (the colloquial name for his father’s creed). The idea 
that men or boys are ever anything but themselves is a delusion. 
Men consist of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, like the stars 
and the imponderable ether, and their souls are the manifold 
forces of the elements, of which they are (plus the omnipresent 
ether) the invisible elasticity, which is a solution of all the 
elements. 

“No one ever understood this before me; all that was ever 
meant by God, Spirit, other world, in any country, at any time, 
falls off the Universe like a dry scab, the moment this is under- 
stood.—Sincerely yours, “JOHN DAVIDSON.” 


Davidson repeated in almost his last words this contempt of 
mere labels. “Men,” he says, “should not degrade themselves by 
using such names as Christian, Agnostic, Monist, etc.” But this 
high-spirited defiance of names cannot hide facts. From the 
philosophic point of view, Davidson was a Monist of the Monists. 
The Universe, he declared, is one with all. So passionately did 
he feel this, and so determined was he to speak of it in terms of 
the tangible that to him the Ether was its very essence, “ soaked 
—drunk with it—being It.” Doubtless the Ether is an obvious 
analogue of that Universal, Omnipresent, Immanent, and Trans- 
cendent Reality which our hearts demand. But reason rebels 
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against any material thing being identified in this raw manner 
with the Eternal Principle of the Universe. 

To the live human spirit all merely formal cosmic Unity is 
but a cold abstraction. “Our spirits are restless till they find 
their rest in Thee” is philosophy and even science, as well as 
religious assurance. 

We need, and are framed to need, the spiritual apprehension 
of an Eternal Presence. What ground have we for entertaining 
this conviction? The same ground that the spirit of the child 
has for its instinctive faith in the goodness of its parent. The 
same ground that the waters of the ocean have for their perpetual 
rising to their source in the firmament The same ground that 
every finite creature has for its instinctive demand for its Infinite 
Source. It is a ground that brings with it its own credentials. 

In the most literal sense, so/vitur ambulando is the only 
reliable test of every deep spiritual experience. The great act 
by which the human spirit leaps from what Bergson calls the 
vision of the great life flux, to the vision and apprehension of the 
Eternal Spirit, is the same, save in apparent form, by which the 
spirit of the Vedantist teacher goes down through the depths of 
his own spirit to that which is the ground of all our spiritual life, 
and (to use the old Hebrew expression) “rests in the Lord,” in 
Whom he and we and all men “live and move and have our 
being.” The formal difference in the mode of access between the 
Western and Eastern methods is but temperamental and personal. 

To do full justice to John Davidson, and in spite of his own 
disavowal of names, we class him unhesitatingly among the 
Mystics of all time. What he glorifies as man’s conscious identifi- 
cation of himself with “the Universe” is but a colder form of 
expressing the great self-surrender of the Mystics—their 
submersion in the thought and spirit of the Eternal. Philoso- 
phically, the same verdict holds good. Philosophy concludes in 
Ecstasy, and Ecstasy is the crowning note of Davidson’s song. 

There is a passage from Paracelsus, where he says: “If thou 
eatest a piece of bread, thou dost take therein Heaven and earth 
and all the stars. That is to say, in so far as all these co-operated 
to produce the bread, and their effects are in the bread, conse- 
quently in the very simplest things we stand in relation to cosmical 
potencies.” (Martensen’s Jacob Béhme, p. 33.) 


Hear how the poet glorifies the very same thought : 


“You exalt 
The Host and eat the body of the Lord 
In ecstasy of adoration—great 
And in the very essence of it true. 

Is that bless’d bread 
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The body of God or not? The body of God! 
It is the sun, the earth, the elements, 
Sirius and Aldebaran, Mazzaroth, 

The Ether and the lightning and the light, 
The whole illimitable Universe. 

O, Father, see you not how great it is ?” 


Kinglake tells of Pitt, that after Austerlitz he bade his 
niece to “ Roll up the Map of Europe!” and that he thus died of 
the noblest of all sorrows, that is to say, of passion for his 
country. There is a loyalty that goes deeper still. Davidson, 
notwithstanding all his eccentricities, may be honestly said to have 
died of the noblest passion that man can suffer, the passion for the 
Eternal. 

And at the last, 


“Deeds all done, and songs all sung,” 


may we not dare to add even of his tragic end, as was said of an 
ancient fellow mystic, “He was not, for God took him”? 
One other feature of Davidson’s teaching demands brief notice. 
He not only scouted the ordinary religious conceptions of our 
day, but Nietzsche-like, made a special bitter attack on the central 
idea of the Christian faith. Christianity, he maintains, by its 
inculcation of self-sacrifice, retards and checks the world’s 
advance: 
“ Christianity is the foe of life, 
Of health, of wealth and strength, 
The friend of all the feeble . . . .” 
(Theatrocrat p. 141). 


He urges the prime necessity for self-assertion, and certainly he 
plays up to his keynote. 

It may well be admitted that much modern philanthropy is 
tainted with this weakness and timidity, and under the guise of 
a spurious altruism, puts the stroke-oar into the hands of the halt 
and the weak. But surely self-assertion and self-sacrifice are not 
incompatible. The truth is, the individual self-assertive life only 
reaches its full power when it enters on the consciousness of the 
universal life of which it is but a part—when it loses itself in that 
all-inclusive assertiveness, which is the life of the Eternal. 


This is the very life for which Christianity witnesses : 


“He saved others, himself he could not save.” 


A. S. MORIEs. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE MARCONI REPORT. 


When, a few months ago, we expressed the opinion in these 
columns that, on the evidence submitted to the Committee at that 
time, there seemed to us little or nothing positively blameworthy in 
the actions of anybody connected with the so-called Marconi 
“ scandal,” it appears that we were not in possession of all the facts. 
Slowly, by a series of almost accidental jerks, the facts have been 
drawn out. They are not remarkably pleasant facts in themselves ; 
they are singularly unpleasant in the manner of their disclosure. 
Lord Murray did an extremely silly thing, and an extremely in- 
discreet thing when he invested Liberal party funds in American 
Marconis, though no one doubts that his motives in so doing were 
of the best. But his deliberate silence, his systematic concealment 
of the facts, not only to the party, not only to his chief, not only to 
the Committee in whose hands lay the honour of those who had 
been his colleagues, but to the man who succeeded him in office and 
who, with the office, had incurred the responsibility for these very 
investments, go to make a story of recklessness, foolishness, and 
childish ingenuousness which is happily without parallel in recent 
politics. It was more than that, it was unfair and indelicate; it 
represented a grave dereliction of public and personal duty, and we 
cannot congratulate those members of the Committee who have 
deemed these things unworthy of rebuke. Sir Albert Spicer appears 
to us, with all his defects as Chairman, to have been the only mem- 
ber of the Committee who did not allow his critical faculties to be 
swamped by political partisanship; and yet we believe that even 
from the point of view of political partisanship, the other Liberal 
members of the Committee would have proved themselves wiser men 
had they followed their Chairman’s lead. Not one whit less blindly 
stupid has been the conduct of the Unionist members ; they had an 
opportunity of presenting a report that would be fair without ex- 
posing itself to the use of the term “ whitewash,” but they preferred 
to present one that has justly earned the qualification of 
“venomous.” That, indeed, is the only consolation which a sup- 
porter of the Government can derive from the whole of this very 
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sorry business—that the opposition, by overstating their case, will 
invite a reaction. For, after all, the three reports are agreed on one 
point: that there was no corruption, no intention of corruption, 
nothing even that could supply the slightest excuse for suspecting 
corruption. It was at most folly, with an element of fear of con- 
fessing an error that is itself foolish unto the foolishness of a child, 
and the public, which in the main is very fair, will resent folly, 
however great, being twisted into corruption by petty political 
opponents. 

Meantime, we should like to ask a modest question: What of 
the real issue—the contract for wireless telegraphy ? How much 
longer is imperial defence to be placed in jeopardy by blind pro- 
crastination in confirming an agreement that was deemed imme- 
diately essential well over a year ago by our foremost military and 
naval authorities? Unionists prate of patriotism and sacrifices to 
imperial necessities ; they are not in this matter giving us a practical 
example of either. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Balkan diplomats are good bluffers, but they have a healthy 
sense of possibilities and responsibilities. That is why we have 
from the outset refused to attach much weight to prophets of a new 
internecine war in the Balkans; we write as yet in ignorance of the 
final decision of the Sofia and Belgrade Cabinets, indeed, at a time 
when these Cabinets are themselves in a state of flux, and we hold 
to our opinion still. The press in this country, with generous dis- 
regard of facts, appears to have made up its mind to support the 
Bulgarians, and refuses to see in the Servian demands anything 
more than rapacious, unscrupulous greed, riding rough-shod over a 
solemn treaty to accomplish their ends. It is, in point of fact, 
nothing of the kind. The treaty was a hypothetical one at best ; it 
applied to a certain set of eventualities—the war has produced an 
entirely different set of eventualities. It is absurd to bind anyone 
down to conclusions based on false premises. Moreover, the fine 
moral indignation which is thus shown to prospective treaty-break- 
ing should not be restricted to one particular clause of the treaty ; 
it should be extended to the whole. The treaty does not provide 
for a Bulgarian Adrianople, but for a Turkish Adrianople; yet 
Servians and Greeks actually renewed the war to secure Adrianople 
for Bulgaria, and rendered decisive help, the Servians by land, the 
Greeks by sea, in the operations that made its fall possible. One 
might go on enumerating other circumstances upon which the treaty 
was based, and that have not come to pass: Servia, in particular, 
has been robbed of the fruits of her victory in the eastern part of 
the war, and Greece’s contribution to the allied campaign was al- 
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most double in point of numbers, more than double in point of 
efficiency, what had been expected of her. The claim for a revision 
of ante-war treaties in the light of these new circumstances is 
eminently reasonable; we have no doubt that the heavy sacrifice 
Bulgaria has had to make to Roumania would, in such a revision, 
be given its full weight. We trust, therefore, that Ferdinand will 
gracefully accept the arbitration of Russia, and that that arbitra- 
tion will not be confined to the narrow limits of the treaty, but will 
extend to a review of the whole situation. Russia has certainly 
earned the confidence of these Balkan nations, and the services she 
rendered them in the council chamber and in the field during this 
past war have more than wiped the memory of her frequently vexa- 
tious tutelage in the past. The extent of these services is only 
slowly being disclosed ; material help was given, arms and medical 
supplies, food stores, money, aeroplanes, and aviators ; that all the 
world knew or suspected. Moral help was given; masses of troops 
were concentrated on the Roumanian frontier, and on the Turkish 
frontier in Asia. But more striking than anything is the fact, now, we 
believe, published for the first time, and for the accuracy of which 
we can vouch, that the Servian and Bulgarian plans of campaign 
were supplied by the Russian General Staff, that the Bulgarian, 
Servian, and Montenegrin Armies in the field were accompanied by 
Russian officers of the highest rank, who “advised” the Balkan 
Commanders, a euphemism in many cases for the full direction of 
operations. Students of military history acknowledge that the 
finest piece of work in the whole war was the Servian campaign 
leading up to the decisive and smashing victory of Kumanovo. 
That campaign was directed by the Commander of the Russian 
Western Military District, the man who, if war were to break out to- 
morrow, would lead the armies of the Tsar on the German and 
Austrian frontiers, the man whom a supine Government neglected 
to send to the Far East during the last war. 

The measure of indebtedness of these nations to Russia may be 
gauged to a certain extent from these facts. We trust Bulgaria in 
particular will not be forgetful of it, but that it will give loyal 
response to the difficult efforts of the Tsar, acting in this matter as 
the mandatory of the world, to establish peace and prosperity in 
the Balkan peninsula. 


“ VINDEX.” 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion bY writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. ‘ 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE—AND AFTER. 


IT was the year 1921. A women’s Cabinet governed Britain—the 
first women’s Cabinet, and probably the last, in the history of the 
world. The minor government offices were also filled by women— 
who were under-secretaries, attorney-generals and _solicitor- 
generals. 

But it may be well to explain how all this had come about. 
In 1912 the women’s suffrage organisations were. very active in 
favour of “the cause.” Some of their members confined them- 
selves to methods of peaceful persuasion; others set fire to many 
buildings, endangered the life of the Premier on several occasions, 
and were guilty of many other crimes, not to speak of such offences 
as kicking policemen and biting gaol wardresses. The police 
used to handle the women with the greatest care, so as not to hurt 
them in any way, and it was very often owing to the protection of 
the police that they were saved from the vengeance of angry 
crowds. The women who were caught breaking the law were 
treated far too leniently—judges, magistrates, and especially the 
Home Secretary being inclined to allow things to be done by 
women which they would never have allowed to be done by men. 
Some women were indeed sent to prison, and then they refused to 
take their food—a policy they had perhaps often adopted in their 
nursery days when they were naughty and had been punished— 
and the Home Secretary in his weakness released them. These 
crimes had, as might have been expected, an opposite effect to that 
which was intended. They angered a large section of the House 
of Commons, and many members who had been consistent sup- 
porters of the women’s suffrage movement for years felt that they 
could conscientiously support it no longer. But the majority of 
members, though they thoroughly disapproved of what the law- 
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breaking women called their “militant” policy, were in favour of 
giving the vote to women on the same conditions as to men, and 
this was done by the Bill which passed both Houses of Parliament 
and became law in the beginning of 1913.1 By this revolutionary 
change the greatest amount of voting power, and the ultimate con- 
trol of Britain, was placed in the hands of a sex the vast majority 
of whom care as much about politics as they do about mathematics, 
and are as able to discover the defects of a political system as they 
are to find out those of a triple expansion engine. 

It had been generally thought that when the parliamentary 
vote was given to women the women’s suffrage societies would have 
been content, and that they would have been dissolved or, if kept 
in existence, would have devoted themselves to the bringing about 
of legislation which was considered beneficial to the sex. But it 
was soon seen that this was not to be the case. A demand was 
now made for the admission of women to the House of Commons 
and, in their efforts to get this demand acceded to, these societies 
devoted as much energy as they had previously devoted to the 
campaign for the vote. But there was this great difference in the 
conditions ; the women voters were now in a majority in Britain ; 
they had only to be organised, and then they could do as they 
liked. Organisation was, however, slow work ; still it made head- 
way ; and its progress was to a great extent due to the large sums 
of money which were spent on it by a few wealthy women. The 
women’s leaders endeavoured to form an alliance with one of the 
great political parties. They first tried the Liberals and then the 
Conservatives, but in both cases the alliance was declined. The 
members of each of these parties—inside and outside the House of 
Commons—had been about equally divided on the question of 
giving women the vote. But when it came to be a matter 
of admitting them to the House of Commons no Liberal 
or Conservative member of the House could be found to 
support this, nor did it appear to be approved of by more than an 
insignificant section of the Conservative or Liberal male electors in 
the country. The Labour members of the House, on the other 
hand, had never been against it, and it was therefore clear to the 
women’s leaders that, if there was to be co-operation with any other 
party at all, it must be with the Labour party. The Labour leaders 
were therefore approached, and something like a bargain was 
struck, according to which each party to it was to support the other, 
within limits, at the next election. 

1. If the vote had been given to only a limited class of women—by an amend- 
ment to the Government’s Franchise Bill, or by the Women’s Suffrage Bill which 
was subsequently brought before the House—this would have been only ** the thin 


end of the wedge,” and the ultimate result would have been the granting of the 
vote to women on the same conditions as to men. 
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When Parliament was dissolved in 1915 one of the first sur- 
prises was the large number of new candidates in the field, and 
another was the exceptionally large number of contests. Men who 
had never been heard of before outside their own narrow circles 
now came forward as aspirants for parliamentary honours, and 
hoping to be elected by the women’s vote. Some of these called 
themselves Conservatives and some called themselves Liberals, 
while in many constituencies there was a women’s candidate—inde- 
pendent of all the political parties—when no one among the other 
candidates would pledge himself to vote in favour of the admission 
of women to the House of Commons. This happened in some 
cases when the Labour party contested the seat against Con- 
servatives and Liberals. On the other hand, a few Liberal and 
Conservative candidates who had been members of the last Parlia- 
ment changed their views—regarding their seats as “doubtful ”— 
and yielded to the women. As a result of the election the Liberal 
Government remained in power, though with a diminished majority. 

Soon after the meeting of Parliament the Bill to grant women 
their demands was brought jnto the House of Commons. The 
discussion which followed was remarkable for its acrimoniousness, 
and things were said which had never been said before on the floor 
of the House. Many of the new members knew little about politics, 
and they knew nothing and cared nothing about the traditions and 
customs of the House ; their only aim was by all means to keep in 
the good graces of the women who had elected them, and this they 
thought they could best do by violently denouncing all those who 
were opposing the change. The discussion continued for weeks 
and the Bill .-as at length thrown out by a large majority. Some of 
the women then wished to resume their “militant” policy. They 
wished to set fire to the London theatres and to destroy the public 
buildings; they had the foolish belief that this would force the 
men to yield. Fortunately wiser counsels prevailed, the majority 
of the women’s leaders seeing that, now that women had votes, they 
could get everything they wished by means of good organisation. 

One result of all this was the weakening of the tie between the 
rank and file of the Liberal and Conservatives parties and their 
nominal leaders. The leaders of both parties—as indeed all the 
well-known men in both—had been emphatically against the Bill. 
This had brought them into conflict with some of their followers 
who were always thinking of the next election and of the women’s 
vote. The breach continued and, whatever might be the matter 
which was being discussed in the House, the party whips had work 
of a more difficult nature, and more uncertain in its results, than 
they had ever had in the past. There were a considerable number 
of members of these parties whose allegiance to their leaders had 
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never been more than nominal—who had got in by the women’s 
vote, and whose chief object was to keep their £400 a year. The 
Women’s party, moreover, gave much trouble—not on account of 
its number, for this was small—but because it was determined to 
obstruct everything until its demands were granted. The Govern- 
ment were often in a difficulty—especially when closure resolu- 
tions had to be carried—and were helped to a considerable extent 
by the main body of the Conservatives, who put the country’s wel- 
fare before party tactics, and who had no wish to assist the new 
element in the House in any of its ways. This Parliament lasted 
until 1917, when another appeal was made to the country. 

The women were very much better organised at this election 
than at the last. Their societies had been hard at work during 
the interval, and the women’s leaders knew they could rely on a 
majority of voters in a large majority of the constituencies in the 
country. There was no difficulty in finding candidates. Large 
numbers of adventurers were only too glad to come forward; a 
knowledge of politics or an aptitude for political affairs was not in 
the least necessary ; all that was required was that the candidate 
should be passably good-looking, well-dressed, and that he should 
pledge himself to vote for the Bill. The women contested every 
constituency ; and when the final polls were declared it was found 
that their nominees formed a large majority of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Immediately after the meeting of Parliament the Bill was 
brought in and passed by the Commons. As was to be expected, 
it was rejected by the Upper House—now reconstituted—and it 
did not become law until after the two years prescribed by the 
Parliament Act. When it passed the Commons the Government 
was inclined to resign, but it was evident that no party in the House 
wished it to do so. The Conservatives had opposed the 
Bill as much as the Liberals, and they constituted a small minority 
in the House. The Women’s party was in a large majority, but its 
members evidently did not wish to form a government. Perhaps 
they were conscious of their own imperfections and their utter 
inability to perform the duties of the high offices of State. Per- 
haps they were disinclined to do work—a thing which most of 
them had throughout their lives avoided as much as _ possible. 
Moreover, they were continually quarrelling among themselves and, 
though they had united in doing that which they were elected to 
do, their views—in so far as they had any—about everything else 
were very different. They stayed about the dining-room and the 
smoking-room of the House—not the library—and were well con- 
tented with their lot, enjoying their £400 a year, and being mem- 
bers of “the finest club in London.” Thus it came about that, when 
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the two years had passed and the Bill had become an Act, they had 
no wish for a dissolution of Parliament. The women’s societies 
demanded a dissolution at once, and they had their women candi- 
dates ready all over the country ; but they found it difficult to pre- 
vail on their male nominees in the House of Commons to extinguish 
themselves absolutely from political life. Neither the Liberals nor 
the Conservatives wished a dissolution; both believed that at the 
next election an overwhelming blow would be dealt at Britain’s 
greatness ; and, however thankless and dispiriting the work of the 
Government was, its members wished, for patriotic reasons, to con- 
tinue this as long as possible. Since last election some of the older 
Cabinet ministers and Opposition leaders had in despair left politi- 
cal life. The present ministers were remaining in office simply in 
order to lessen in some way, if this were possible, the disasters 
that threatened the country. This Parliament was dissolved in 
1921. 

As a result of the election five-sixths of the members of the 
House of Commons were women. When Parliament met they 
showed at once that they were determined to take the reins of 
government into their own hands, and the fall of the Cabinet was 
only a matter of days. The women’s leader was asked to form a 
Government, and this she did to her own satisfaction, though there 
were women who thought they should have been included who 
were left out. A considerable number of officials in the various 
departments of State were dismissed, and their places were filled 
by women, the Government’s aim being to ultimately eliminate 
“mere man” as much as possible from all offices under its control. 
Such was the position of political affairs in Britain in the end of 
1921. 

The members of the Cabinet, to do them justice, at first worked 
hard, but they were quite unacquainted with the matters with 
which they had to deal, either as a Cabinet or as the heads of the 
various government offices. Their ideas of home policy were prac- 
tically limited to the passing of Bills giving legal authority to the 
supposed rights of women and taking away the supposed privileges 
of men. As to foreign policy their ideas were seldom in agree- 
ment, and when they did agree it was to further some impracticable 
project which in a little while was discarded for something entirely 
inconsistent with it. They had no knowledge of, or respect for, the 
standing orders of the House of Commons and, when they were 
gently told what was the proper procedure, they abolished these 
standing orders—an easy matter with their enormous majority— 
and made rules of their own. All the female members of the 
House—those who held office and those who did not—had got into 
their present positions because they had been prominent speakers at 
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meetings of the women’s societies, and the subject of discussion at 
these meetings was usually something connected with the supposed 
tyranny of men. The Bills which the Government brought in—to 
effectually curb “mere man ”—easily passed the House of Com- 
mons, and then the women members, both official and non-official, 
felt that they had little to do. No useful legislation was passed or 
even brought in, and the work of the various government depart- 
ments was. soon all in confusion. Writing letters—with inter- 
minable afternoon tea—in the library made part of each day pass 
pleasantly for all the women members, while in the evenings there 
were other forms of enjoyment, inside as well as outside the House. 

Foreign nations looked on all this with amazement; at first 
they could not believe it to be true. They soon realised that in re- 
gard to matters of European policy, or world policy, Britain need 
not be taken into account. Britain’s friends among them knew 
they could hope for nothing from her, and the others knew they 
need fear nothing. The consequence was that various European 
matters were settled—involving changes in the map of Europe— 
in a way which would not have been allowed by Britain had she 
been in a position to act for her interests and her honour. The 
people of the colonies were considering whether it was worth while 
maintaining the connection any longer. They realised their de- 
fenceless position if standing alone, and they had warm feelings for 
their kindred in the old land which was the cradle of their race, 
but they had nothing to hope for from a Government and a party 
which took no interest in them, which had greatly reduced the 
efficiency of the Navy, which had disorganised the Army, and which 
might at any moment make the gravest mistake in the world- 
policy of the Empire. Moreover, they saw no ground for hoping 
that this state of affairs would be changed. 

The men of Britain had, as time went on, got more and more 
to loathe the position to which their once great country had come— 
and passive resistance on the part of men who came into contact 
with the women officials had long been growing. There had been 
occasionally active resistance, but this was found to be dangerous 
since the women had the law and all the powers of the constitution 
on their side. However, as things grew worse and worse and the 
men’s anxiety as to what was to be the end of it all became 
greater and greater, their attitude partook more and more of the 
form of active resistance, and then it was found that the women 
were powerless to quell it, for all the force was on the one side, 
and the men had automatically, because instinctively, become or- 
ganised. Neither the officers of the police force nor the rank and 
file could be relied on to obey the orders of the women. As regards 
the Army it had at the very first been outraged by the dismissal of 
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the Commander-in-Chief—a very distinguished soldier and popular 
man—on the ground of insubordination. He had, in the eyes of the 
Secretary for War, treated her without sufficient deference, and 
this had made her angry. So now the women could order, and they 
could shriek, but the foundations of their power were gone. 

Still they were doing very much injury to the country—apart 
altogether from foreign affairs. The absence of a capable Govern- 
ment, with the various departments of State working smoothly 
and efficiently, made itself felt everywhere and in everything—in 
commerce, in manufacture, and in many other ways deeply affect- 
ing the work and life of the people. Some of the leading men 
politicians—those who in former times had sat on the front benches 
of the House of Commons—had been often considering how an 
end could be put to the present state of affairs. They had not 
wished to do anything unconstitutional—and, consequently, had as 
yet done nothing—but now that government in the country was 
little more than a farce, they believed they were justified in using 
unconstitutional means to end the disorder and to avert the ruin 
that threatened their land. News, however, came to London which 
caused them to act much more quickly than they had intended. 

This was to the effect that four Powers were meditating the 
annexation—and subsequent division among them—of India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The scheme was started by one Power 
noted for its predatory instincts, and the. the others jeined it in 
order to get “ compensation ”—in accorda::~e with the well-known 
principle, recognised by the Great Powers, that, if one of them 
seizes part of the territory of a weak Power, others are thereby 
entitled to take other parts of the weak Power’s territory. The 
defences of India had been much weakened as a result of the con- 
tinual interference of the Secretary of State with the actions of 
the Viceroy and of the Commander of the forces in the Depen- 
dency. The Navy was in no condition for a great conflict—most 
of the ships being scattered over the face of the earth, those near 
home being insufficiently manned, and there being a known short- 
age of ammunition—and, consequently, Australia and New Zealand 
were in great danger. It was therefore time for patriotic men in 
Britain to act, and to act quickly. 

An emergency meeting was called at one of the London clubs, 
at which were present the leading men of all the political parties— 
for the Labour party was now as much against the women as any of 
the others—officers of high rank in the Army and Navy, and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. It was resolved 
that the women should be at once turned out of the government 
offices and of the House of Commons, and that a proclamation 
should be issued declaring that women could no longer be elected 
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to the House of Commons nor be entitled to vote at parliamentary 
elections. The task of turning out the women was entrusted to 
the police—who had in former times been accustomed to deal with 
them—and it was accomplished without any difficulty whatever. Of 
course there was violent language and there were screams—which 
were to be expected—but these did no harm. The women were 
taken to the Caxton Hall—where they sat up all night making 
angry speeches and passing resolutions—but the men throughout 
the whole country felt intensely relieved, and said with grim deter- 
mination, “ Never again.” Steps were taken to effectually prevent 
any of the women resuming their “ militant ” policy, and they were 
plainly told that, if they attempted this, the absurd leniency with 
which they had been formerly treated was finally over, and that they 
would be dealt with in the future just as if they were men. The 
emergency meeting appointed temporary heads of the government 
offices—until there could be a general election and a new House of 
Commons—and the men who were appointed set to work at once 
to bring order out of chaos, to make the Navy and the Army 
efficient, and to carry out a foreign policy in the interests of the 
Empire. Thus it came about that the partition scheme of the four 
Powers got no further forward. Three of them had never been 
enthusiastically in favour of it, and now drew back when they saw 
that Britain would soon be as strong as ever and that she had again 
a Government which could be relied on to defend her interests and 
her honour. The other Power—the one that started the scheme— 
thought in was unsafe to do anything by itself. Thus India was 
saved, the Colonies were saved, and Britain was saved. 
But they had a narrow escape. 
Pz Oe on 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 











1913. 


THE LAWS OF LAMARCK. 


THE laws of Lamarck, as given in his celebrated work, “ Philosophie 
Zoologique,” have been so misunderstood and misrepresented from 
the time of their promulgation in 1809 to the present day, that the 
writer has thought it but right to make this effort in order that 
their true interpretation may once and for all be established in the 
interest of truth and justice. 

The laws as given in the above mentioned work were some- 
what modified in the introduction to a later work, “ Animaux sans 
Vertébres.” 

In the first work the laws, which are only two, are based on 
certain recognised conditions in nature which are stated. In the 
second work the laws are increased to four. The laws as given in 
his two works in no way, however, conflict with each other. The 
fact that Lamarck’s first stated laws failed to be understood, evi- 
dently led him to modify them in his later work, but rather to the 
disadvantage of his theory. Now in order to understand Lamarck’s 
contentions, we must, in the first place, consider the nature of the 
needs of a living thing. As regards the interpretation of the needs 
of Lamarck, Sandemann (“Problems of Biology, page 153) has 
truly stated—“ And the confusion ”—as to the true interpretation 
of Lamarck, has taken place chiefly over that keyword of his 
system, desoin or need? 

As has already been pointed out by the writer, in the pages of 
this Review,! the real and vital needs of all living things are only 
three, viz., (1) to feed, (2) to multiply, and (3) to defend them- 
selves. 

If one dissects any animal, even man, he will find that all parts 
of the body go to subserve these needs. And if, again, he turns to 
any work on physiology, he will learn that the great functions of 
the living organism are also three, and that those functions serve 
to satisfy the three great needs. Of course, in the case of man, 
we find the brain-centres so co-ordinated as to serve, not only 
functions subsidiary to the above three great vital functions, but 
also special psychical functions already also foreshadowed and 


1. Westminster Review, December, 1912. 
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gradually appearing in a more or less degree in the organisms 
below man. It is well always to bear in mind that change in 
species is due to change in form and not to change in function, 
since the function may be served in various forms or shapes of 
organs, as gills, lungs, etc. 

The formula and laws of Lamarck as given in his work 
“Philosophie Zoologique, 1809,” (translation from Sandemann’s 
“Problems of Biology ”) are as follows: “In order to see the true 
order of things, one must recognise :—(1) That every change which 
is at all considerable and continuously maintained in the circum- 
stances of each race of animals affects in it a real change in their 
needs. (2) That every change in the needs of animals necessitates 
other actions on their part for the satisfaction of the new needs 
and in consequence other habits. (3) That since every new need 
requires new actions to satisfy it, it demands of the animal which 
experiences it either the more frequent use of such a part as was 
formerly less used so that it becomes considerably developed and 
enlarged; or the use of new parts which insensibly arise in the 
organism from the needs by the efforts of its inmer feeling, as I shall 
presently show from known facts. And so to arrive at the true 
cause of so many different forms and so many various habits as are 
given in the animal world, one must recognise that the infintely 
diversified but slowly changing circumstances in which the animals 
of each race have successively been placed, have brought about in 
each race new needs and consequently changes in their habits. As 
soon as one has recognised this incontestable truth it will be easy 
to perceive how the new needs can have been satisfied, and the new 
habits taken on, if one attends to these two laws of nature which 
have always been corroborated by observation. 


First LAwW.—In every animal which has not passed the limits 
of its development, the more frequent and sustained use of any 
organ gradually strengthens that organ, develops it, increases its 
size and gives it a strength proportional to the use in question, while 
the constant disuse of such an organ insensibly weakens and de- 
teriorates it, progressively diminishes its faculties and finally results 
in its disappeareance. 


SECOND LAW.—AIl that nature has caused to be acquired by, 
or lost to individuals through the influence of the circumstances to 
which their race has long been exposed, and therefore through the 
predominant use of an organ, or through the constant disuse of a 
part, she preserves by reproduction for the new individuals which 
come from them, provided that the acquired changes are common 
to the two sexes or to those which have produced the new 
individuals. 
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As has already been stated by the writer in this Review, 
Lamarck undoubtedly borrowed his views from Erasmus Darwin, 
but it is also clear that in doing so he failed to understand fully 
his, Erasmus Darwin’s, contentions. These contentions served to 
demonstrate that organic evolution is carried on through the three 
natural and vital desires of living things, viz. as he, Erasmus 
Darwin, expressed it, “ lust, hunger, and security,” i.¢., through those 
needs or wants of the organism which the writer contends 
are the true vital needs of living things, and along which evolution 
has proceeded and progressed, viz., to feed, to multiply, and to 
defend themselves. That Lamarck failed to perceive that the vital 
needs of the organism are constant and do not vary, and hence 
cannot be termed mew needs, as he states, is undoubtedly the chief 
cause of his being misunderstood. 


The fact that Lamarck designated new methods by which the 
organism satisfied its vital needs, as mew meeds, misled Darwin, 
Wallace, and other eminent men into assuming that Lamarck taught 
that organisms changed their forms and hence their species, by 
psychical efforts. They assumed that the word used by Lamarck, 
viz., besoin or need, should be translated desire, hence that Lamarck 
claimed that animals procured new forms or new anatomical parts 
merely by desiring them. Such a construction is evident from the 
following quotations. Darwin writing to Hooker, January 11th, 
1848, states: “ Heaven forefend me from Lamarck, nonsense of a 
tendency to progression,” “ Adaptations from the slow willing of 
animals, etc.” Wallace thus expresses himself :3 “ The hypothesis 
of Lamarck that progressive changes in species have been produced 
by the attempts of animals to increase the development of their 
own organs, and thus to modify their own structure and habits, has 
been repeatedly and easily refuted by all writers on the subject.” 


In the above the interpretation, as the writer has stated, is 
plainly one of psychical effort on the part of animals for the purpose 
of modifying their own structure. But such an interpretation is 
preposterous. Yet similar views by biologists have again and again 
appeared. Even in the present day, we find writers maintaining 
such a view as, ¢.g., Professor Wheeler, who so misunderstands 
Lamarck as to give in his “Centenary Address on Darwin” 
this interpretation: “ Since evolution as conceived by him—Darwin 
—admitted a mechanical explanation—for survival through natural 
selection is mechanical and not teleological like survival through 
psychical effort as postulated by Lamarck.” This is a twofold mis- 
interpretation, since Lamarck postulated views neither psychical 

2. Westminster Review, December, 1912. 


3. Journal Proc Linnean So., August, 1858. 
4. Popular Science Monthly, April, 1909. 
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nor teleological. That worship of authority may have full sway 
even in science ; thus blinding men to the truth, can be seen from 
the following statement by the late Professor Brooks, himself an 
eminent biologist and leader of science. He writes:5 “Since a 
pine tree does not grow up without the mechanical influence of its 
environment, may not the inherited tendency to which its shape is 
due have been caused by the direct mechanical action of the 
environment of past generations?” “ This,” he continues, “is a fair 
question, and if it were asked by a boy or one unfamiliar with the 
subject, I should welcome it as a sign of intelligent interest, but 
when it is asked by a naturalist, I can look at it only as an indication 
of culpable ignorance.” 

And after mentioning the views of ancient writers, he con- 
tinues: “ To come down to modern times, Wallace, Darwin, 
Huxley, and Gray, men who were assuredly unprejudiced by 
opposition to the doctrine of the mutability of species, have all told 
us that they studied Lamarck with all diligence and found in his 
works on this subject nothing of value.” 

It is thus plain that many biologists, even the most eminent, 
are satisfied to depend on the ifse dizxits of men who, however 
eminent, must have studied Lamarck’s teaching in a very cursory 
manner. So lacking indeed was Huxley of the true interpretation 
of Lamarckism that we find him making this absurd statement as 
regards the needs of Lamarck: “ How then do plants which cannot 
be said to have wants or actions become modified?”6 That plants 
“ cannot be said to have wants” is rather a strange statement for 
Huxley to make, especially since Lamarck constantly dwelt on the 
fact that plants are directly modified through their needs, vzz., 
water, light, salts, nitrogenous material and other conditions which 
act on the living plant when fixed in one positon when the envi- 
ronment is changed, or when the plants are introduced by man to 
another environment or climate. 


Bearing in mind the fact that the real causes of evolution are 
great changes that have taken place. on the earth during past 
ages since life developed as stated by the writer elsewhere,’ and 
also that all change in form and hence in species is due to the 
changes in the methods of satisfying the great vital needs of living 
things, viz., to feed, to multiply and to defend themselves, or in other 
words to changes in their habits, let us see how Lamarck should 
have worded his formula and laws in order that they may be under- 
stood aright. They should have been stated as follows :—In order 
to see the true order of things one must recognise: (1) That every 

= “*« Foundations of Zoologists,” p. 64. 


. Lay Sermons,” p. > 
7. Westminster Review, Desenher, 1912. 
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change which is at all considerable and continuously maintained in 
the circumstances of each race of animals affects in it a real change 
in their methods of satisfying their needs (here Lamarck could 
have stated may affect in each race a change, etc., since great envi- 
ronmental changes may take place without affecting the needs of 
any particular race as, ¢.g., a race which has reached the limits of 
its development, as bees, flies, ants and even man). 


(2) That every change in the methods of satisfying the needs 
of animals necessitates other actions on their part for the satisfac- 
tion of their needs and in consequence other habits. 


(3) That since every new method of satisfying their needs 
requires new actions, it demands of the animal which experiences it 
either the more frequent use of such a part as was formerly less 
used so that it becomes considerabiy developed and enlarged ; or 
the use of new parts which insensibly arise in the organism from 
the needs by the efforts of its inner feeling as I shall presently 
show from known facts, and so to arrive at the true cause of so many 
different forms and so many various habits as are given in the 
animal world, one must recognise that the infinitely diversified but 
slowly changing circumstances in which the animals of each race 
have successively been placed, have brought about in each race 
new methods of satisfying their needs and consequently changes in 
their habits. As soon as one has recognised this incontestable fact, 
it will be easy to perceive how the needs can have been satisfied 
and the new habits taken on if one attends to these two laws of 
nature which have always been corroborated by observation. 


From the above it will be seen that his laws and formula can 
now be understood, since, as the writer has stated, Lamarck never 
really meant that animals acquired mew needs, 1.¢., needs in addition 
to the physiological needs of the organism, but that they acquired 
new methods, or new habits, through which the physiological needs 
of the organisms are satisfied. The needs are the same old and 
constant needs but they are satisfied in new ways through the 
formation of other habits. 

In the above, as is seen, the expression “ new methods of satis- 
fying the needs” has been substituted for the expression “new 
needs.” 

Even in stating his first law Lamarck made a mistake of some 
importance. In his first law he states: “In every animal which has 
not passed the limits of its development, etc.” Now Lamarck could 
not have meant “ passed the limits of its development ” since really 
an animal cannot ass the limits of its development. What he in- 
tended to state was clearly this—In every animal which has not 
reached the limits of its racial development. He must have recog- 
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nised that certain organisms which have not reached the limits of 
their racial development may be modified in structure and thus in 
species through changes in their environment affecting their vital 
needs, and to which they can respond by satisfying their needs in 
a new way, i.¢., by a change in their habits. Thus, in order to under- 
stand Lamarck’s true teaching, we must be in a position to recog- 
nise the faulty wording of his formula and laws. 

The writer has thus in the above pointed out how Lamarck was 
misunderstood and misrepresented by early writers and scientists 
and by some even in the present day by following the lead of those 
early scientists, as regards the interpretation of Lamarck’s keyword 
besoin or need, giving it the psychical interpretation of desire in- 
stead of the true physiological one of need or want. 

So much having been made clear, it would now be quite a simple 
task for the writer, in the light of the true interpretation now given 
by him of Lamarck’s laws, to demonstrate how such eminent scien- 
tists and writers as Sir Ray Lankester, Dr. Archdall Reed and 
many others have been misled into misrepresentations of his true 
teaching. Surely, however, this explanation of his true theory 
must induce many to study his writings in the full light now thrown 
on them and thereby arrive at the truth of his teaching—for how is 
it possible for his teaching to be refuted, or at any rate discounted, 
if misunderstood, and on the other hand how can its truth be 
recognised and accepted when it has hitherto, to a great extent, 
been misunderstood and hence misrepresented. 

It is quite true that the theory of Lamarck may be condensed 
into the precept that evolution has been carried on through the 
transmission of acquired characters, but it is also quite evident that 
most biologists have hitherto failed to understand the nature of the 
acquired characters as taught by Lamarck, as has already been 
pointed out by the writer in these pages. Moreover, many biolo- 
gists fail to recognise how the changes in characters are brought 
about and under what conditions they appear. Herbert Spencer 
(Principles of Biology, Vol. I.) has enumerated the great changes, 
geologic and others, which the earth has in past ages undergone. 
Now Lamarck maintained that the causes giving rise to the great 
modifications in the structures of life were those great changes 
as enumerated by Herbert Spencer. He maintained that those 
great changes gave rise to the acquisition of new habits which, 
being continued generation after generation, led to the new parts 
involved being gradually increased in size until, as Cope says “the 
functions dependent thereon are fully served? 


8. | = prin enna ee, 1912. 
9- course, on same principle, the non-use of parts duall 
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Mr. Dennis Hird in his “ Easy Outline of Evolution” (p. 108) 
truly states “the action of these forces is so often forgotten.” 

In conclusion the writer would impress this fact on his readers: 
By the theory of adaptation through the transmission of acquired 
characters as postulated by Lamarck, the whole process of organic 
evolution becomes plain and easily intelligible to all thoughtful 
minds, although the real modus operandi of the adaptation may not 
always be understood. 

That the theory of Lamarck has hitherto failed to gain ac- 
ceptance must now be seen to be due to a great extent to the fact 
that his theory has never been understood by biologists, with a few 
exceptions. Much of the misunderstanding has been owing, as 
the writer has shown, to faulty wording of his formula and laws ; 
a faulty wording which even his followers have failed hitherto to 
recognise. With the recognition of his true teaching undoubtedly 
many biologists will be induced to experiment on lines in accor- 
dance therewith, in order that the truth of his teaching may be 
established once for all. And it will then be found that much of 
what is now established truth, 2.¢., biologic facts, is quite in harmony 
with his teaching. A significant fact which will be understood by 
those who learn to recognise the truth of Lamarck’s teaching is 
this: The many observations made by Darwin and on which he 
based his theory of natural selection will all appear in harmony with 
Lamarck’s teaching. In fact, had Darwin understood Lamarck’s 
teaching, doubtless we should have heard nothing of natural 
selection, since had he fully understood the teaching of Lamarck, 
and especially that of his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, this truth 
must have appealed to his observant and reflecting mind.” 


R. F. LICORISH. 


10. Kammerer, a representative of a school of experimental biologists in 
Vienna, has quite recently published the results of certain experiments under- 
taken, in order to settle the question of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
These experiments he wisely carried out on amphibians; a plastic type of organ- 
ism. From these experiments he has definitely proved that modified habits arise 
in modified environments, and that the results of such new habits on structure 
and instinct are in a more or less degree transmitted. A most important experi- 
ment relates to the partial change from gills to lungs when the organism is ex- 
posed to the influence of air for a longer period than under normal life conditions. 
Another series of most important experiments are found to induce a change from 
the oviparous state to that of voviparous. Kammerer’s experiments are certainly 
the most important in their results of any that have been yet made to determine 
the question as to the truth of the inheritance of acquired characters. They are 
wholly confirmatory of the writer’s claims as to the true interpretation of 
Lamarckism, #.e., that where the environment is changed so as to affect the needs 
of the organism, the organism adopts new methods of satisfying its needs, and 
that the changes thus brought about are gradually transmitted until full adapta- 
tion results. (See article by Dr. Acland Griggs, on “‘ The Inheritance of Ac- 
quired Characters,” in Popular Science Monthly, January, 1913. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The appearance of a new edition of Dr. H. O. Taylor’s masterly 
treatise on “ Ancient Ideals”: deserves a cordial welcome. Its pur- 
pose cannot be described better than in the words of the sub-title, 
which proclaims the work to be a study of intellectual and spiritual 
growth from early times to the establishment of Christianity. The 
larger divisions of the book are determined by racehood, for, “ in 
tracing the ideals of different peoples and the growth of per- 
sonality, evidently the subjects of inquiry will vary with the genius 
of each race. . . . The writer’s purpose is to mark the ideal en- 
deavour which, through its ever incomplete achievement, strives on- 
ward somewhither, somehow, to more perfect life,—and thereby 
gains it.” 

Dr. Taylor is not the first to appreciate the difficulty of putting 
new cloth into an old garment, and, save for a few verbal changes, 
the present edition of his book is a reprint of the first, which was 
published in 1896. As the author says, “our opinions may hold 
fast; yet the mystery of things deepens as the shadows lengthen 
with us; and we do not speak at one time of life as at another. Any 
revision of the present work might have impaired the equal temper 
and conviction which seem to me to give it unity.” 


Nothing but praise can be given for the consistency with which 
the writer has maintained the “ even temper ” to which he lays claim. 
That his “ conviction ” should be everybody’s conviction is not to be 
expected ; but that his statement of it deserves and requires con- 
sideration is indubitable. “Christianity,” he concludes, “set forth 
and made living, as the universal reconcilement of life’s opposi- 
tions, the sacrifice of self unto self’s absolute fulfilment. It was a 
final exposition of the mode in which the human being must perfect 
himself.” It is a large claim: and the measure of its justification 
is not yet a matter of universal agreement. But these two volumes 
are no less interesting for that. 

1. ** Ancient Ideals: A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from 


ey | Times to the Establishment of Christianity.”” By Henry Osborn Taylor, 
Litt.D. 2 vols. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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“ Christianity,” writes Professor Royce, “has always been a 
religion, not only of Love, but of Loyalty ”; and the appearance in 
1908 of his “ Philosophy of Loyalty ” will be remembered by many. 
Since then the Professor has promised to apply his principles to the 
special case of Christianity, and that promise is now redeemed. In 
“ The Problem of Christianity,”2 the three central ideas discussed 
are the idea of the spiritual community in union with which man is 
to win salvation (it is the “ thoroughgoing and loving devotion of 
an individual to a community ” that is meant by “ loyalty ”); the 
idea of the hopeless and guilty burden of the individual when un- 
aided by divine grace ; and the idea of the atonement. And, while 
the first volume is a study of the human and empirical aspect of 
these leading and essential ideas, the second volume deals with the 
technically metaphysical problems to which these ideas give rise. 

Professor Royce is an original thinker. His work is the out- 
come of experience, and he has the courage of his convictions. After 
expounding his view of the historical mission of Christianity, and 
calling attention to an essentially new aspect of philosophical 
idealism, he sums up the practical consequences in two maxims: 
“ Simplify your traditional Christology, in order thereby to enrich 
its spirit,” and “ Look forward to the human and visible triumph 
of no form of the Christian Church.” The religious ideal, he main- 
tains, is to be won, if at all, by methods distinctly analogous to the 
methods which now prevail in the sciences of nature. No final form, 
either of Christianity, or of any other special religion, is to be 
expected. But what we may look forward to is “ a time when the 
work and the insight of religion can become as progressive as is now 
the work of science.” When that time comes, the name of the 
author of these works on “ Loyalty” should not be forgotten. 


“ The Palestine of India is found in Orissa.”8 And a particu- 
larly interesting account of it, interspersed with “a little religious 
folk-lore, and one or two appreciations of native character,” is put 
forward by Mr. R. L. Lacey, who was for twenty-one years a mis- 
sionary to India of the Baptist Missionary Society. “ Any religious 
study of Orissa may well start with the problem of Puri,” where 
stands the temple of Jaganath, “Lord of the World.” And, for 
that matter—such is the magnitude of the problem—it might end 
with it, too. “The combined resistances of the caste system, en- 
trenched heathenism, and deeply subtle philosophies,” are a suffi- 


2. “The Problem Ye Christianity.”” Lectures delivered at the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. By Josiah ees 
D.Sc., Professor of the Hist of Philosophy in Harvard University. Vol. 

The Christian Doctrine of Life. Vol. II. : = Real World and Christian 
Ideas. New York: The Macmillan Compan 

3. “*The Holy Land of the Hindus with Seven Letters on Religious 

Problems.”’ By the Rev. Robert Lee Lacey. London: Robert Scott. 
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ciently formidable array. A word must be added for the illustra- 
tions, some done by a native artist, which are both interesting and 
curious. 


The Rationalist Press Association issues the first two of “a 
series of handy and easily purchasable volumes dealing with the 
fundamental issues of religious controversy,” to which it gives the 
general title of “ The Inquirer’s Library.” .The new Library, accord- 
ing to an introductory note, is to deal concisely with various leading 
issues (Theism, Immortality, the Bible, Morality, etc.), and form a 
brief cyclopedia of research on these most important subjects. It 
will contain historical sketches of the development of religions and 
sects, and will reply to all current arguments of supernaturalists. 
It is unnecessary here to do more than mention the names of sub- 
jects and authors. The first volume is on “ The Existence of God,”4 
by Joseph McCabe; the second is entitled “ The Belief in Personal 
Immortality,”s and is by E. S. P. Haynes. 

From the same source, and at the same low price, comes a 
pocket translation of Haeckel’s “ Weltrathsel.”6 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


From Mr. John Mackay, of Wellington, N.Z., we have received 
“Results of a Census of the Dominion of New Zealand, taken for 
the Night of the 2nd April, 1911.” Considering the enormous 
difficulties in compiling such a census, the work has been most care- 
fully done. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Monographs innumerable have appeared on Marie Antoinette, 
the work of friends and foes. It has, however, been left to Lady 
Younghusband, who has made her mark as a serious writer on his- 
tory, to sweep away many false notions respecting this ill-starred 
queen. “Marie Antoinette: Her Early Youth,”: deals with those 


4. ‘“* The Existence of God.”” By Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 

5. ‘* The Belief in Personal Immortality.” By E. S. P. Haynes. London: 
Watts and Co. 

6. “The Riddle of the Universe.” By Ernest Haeckel. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 

1. ‘Marie Antoinette: Her Early Youth.” By Lady Younghusband. 
London : ‘Macmillan and Co. 
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formative years of her life, viz., from her marriage to the Dauphin 
down to the death of Louis XV., in other words, from 1770 to 1774. 
Lady Younghusband’s work is based on the secret correspondence 
of the Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, Imperial Ambassador, with 
Maria Theresa Kaunitz’ correspondence with Mercy, together 
with the letters of that honest soul, the Abbé Vermond. The last- 
named was nominally Marie Antoinette’s Confessor, but, in point 
of fact, served her rather in the capacity of tutor. From these 
pages one gathers a startling picture of the depravity of the Court 
and the net of intrigues from which the Dauphiness found it im- 
possible to escape. Lack of space prevents our dealing other than 
superficially with the contents of this informative and well-illus- 
trated volume, but we cannot conclude this brief notice without 
expressing our thanks to the learned authoress for her brilliant 
monograph, which will be welcomed by all students of the French 
Revolution. 


“ Madame Tallien: Notre Dame de Thermidor, from the Last 
Days of the French Revolution, until her death as Princess de 
Chimay, 1835,”2 by L. Gastine, is a monograph of thrilling interest 
as well as historical importance. Its main object is iconoclastic, 
z.e., to shatter the legends that romance has woven round her name. 
Therése, the future Princess de Chimay, was the daughter of Ca- 
barrus, the reputedly wealthy banker to the Spanish Court. At 
the age of fourteen, she married Jean Jacques Devin, Marquis of 
Fonteney, and Chancellor in the Parliament of Louis XVI., com- 
promised herself, was divorced in 1793, and became eventually the 
mistress of Tallien, Secretary of the Paris Commune. This ex- 
printer and unmitigated ruffhian distinguished himself by robberies 
and arsons at Tours, by brigandage and rapacity in the Gironde. 
Therése followed him to Paris, and was soon incarcerated. The 
legend runs that it was she who presented her lover with the dagger 
by which he struck down Robespierre, and on the strength of it 
became the idol of the populace. This figment served its purpose, 
and Tallien married her according to the simple rite of the Repub- 
lic, and the precious pair reaped a golden harvest by the most 
nefarious transactions. She had numerous lovers, chosen for their 
ability and willingness to lavish money on her. Josephine de 
Beauharnais and she were bosom friends until Napoleon insisted 
on his frail consort ceasing to associate with her. The story of her 
life is long and unedifying. She preserved her amazing beauty 
up to the age of forty-one, bore many children, most of whom were 
of doubtful paternity. When Devin died the Comte de Carman, 
Royal Chamberlain and Member of the States General, regularised 


2. ‘*Madame Tallien.” By L. Gastine. Translated from the French by 
J. Lewis May. London: John Lane. 
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his civil union with her by an ecclesiastical marriage, but in spite 
of it neither Emperor nor King would suffer her presence at Court. 
Her sole accomplishment was acting; she chattered bad French, 
Spanish, and Italian. Never was she known to relieve anyone in 
distress, being utterly selfish, and callous to human suffering. The 
work has been adequately translated, and the illustrations are 
numerous and of high artistic quality. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“ The Man Pays,” by Arthur Applin, is a strange hotchpotch 
of horse-racing, prize-fighting, love-making, and crime. It would 
be hard to say which of these elements predominates. Peggy Irish, 
while loving a gentleman prize-fighter, who contends for the cham- 
pionship with a Jack Johnson called Prince, marries a dissipated 
youth in order to learn whether his father had seduced and mur- 
dered her mother. The story is an unusually complicated one, and 
for several reasons we shall not attempt to tell it. “Clever” Cuth- 
bert and Rachel Slowcutt—the trainer’s sister—are the most con- 
vincing characters in the story, which certainly abounds with highly 
sensational incidents. Condign punishment is meted out to the 
villains, and all ends happily to the rest. “The Man Pays” is as 
good a specimen of sensational fiction as we have met with for 
many a long day. 

In “ A Stormy Passage,”2 Miss Hettie Travers has chosen for 
her subject the Court of Henry VIIL., in the latter days of Katharine 
Howard. From her first appearance as Maid of Honour, Alice 
Woodhouse, whose life had hitherto been spent in the seclusion of 
an old manory became the unconscious tool of Frances Derham, a 
distant relative of the Duke of Norfolk, whose object was to mend 
his broken fortunes by the influence of the Queen. This uncrupu- 
lous rascal had tricked Katharine, when she was only seventeen, 
into plighting her troth to him. To gain access to the Queen, 
Derham made love to Alice, who accepted his attentions seriously. 
Ere long both found themselves prisoners in the Tower. It is a 
tragic story, told with pathos and power, and the gaiety of the 
earlier chapters—particularly the river pageant— accentuates the 
horror of the closing scenes. 

“Alien” sets the scenes of “A Maid of Mettle,”? partly in 


1. ‘*The Man Pays.” By Arthur Applin. London: Everett and Co. 

2. ‘“*A Stormy Passage.” By Hettie Travers. London: Digby, Long, 
and Co. 

3. “A Maid of Mettle.” By “Alien” (Mrs. L. “Alien” Baker). London: 
Digby, Long, and Co. 
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Queensland, partly in England, and it is from the wild free life of 
the bush that Barbara, an orphan scarcely eighteen, brings her 
little brother and sister to take up their abode at the Kentish home 
of an old bachelor uncle, who had lived down an early dis- 
appointment in love by devoting himself assiduously to archzo- 
logical research. From the beginning the Professor’s crusty old 
housekeeper resented the intrusion on her quiet of two high- 
spirited, mischief-loving youngsters, whom Barbara, their “little 
mother,” in spite of all her efforts, could not always control. A 
great deal of the interest of the story lies in the skilful manner in 
which the author depicts the lovable nature of the old archzologist 
gradually disclosing itself under the influence of the young people 
he has befriended. The story has a double love interest, and is 
further complicated by a fraudulent trustee. For those who enjoy 
a romance, sweet and wholesome, of a somewhat old-fashioned 
flavour, we have no hesitation in recommending “A Maid of 
Mettle.” 

In “ Mrs. Gray’s Past,”"4 by Mr. Herbert Flowerdew, the heroine 
—and she well deserves this old-fashioned title—with her little 
son, takes up her residence in a quaint old cathedral town. In 
spite of her intimacy with Canon Gabriel’s wife, the dominant clique 
which arrogated to itself the name of society, hesitated about visit- 
ing the rich and beautiful widow, because she persistently evaded 
satisfying curiosity as to her past. On the announcen ent of her 
engagement to Captain Gerald, Lady Winiver’s distinguished son, a 
spiteful old maid, who had been trying to secure this very eligible 
parti for her niece, insisted on Canon Gabriel, the champion of 
social purity, holding a court of inquiry into Mrs. Gray’s antece- 
dents. Her character is vindicated in the end, but with unfortunate 
results to the meddlesome parson. A blackmailing bigamist serves 
as the deus ex machina. “Mrs. Gray’s Past” is a cleverly-con- 
structed story of engrossing interest. 


In “A Balkan Prince,”5 Mr. Charles C. D. Roberts has for his 
hero Prince Sergius Charles de Plamenac, of Servia, who, after 
studying at Harrow and Oxford, spent some time in the mining 
camps of Nevada and Nome, before settling down in his native 
country. Besides being a devoted patriot, he is an enthusiastic 
aviator, and no inconsiderable portion of the book is devoted to 
that most modern of the arts. When money is sorely needed to 
free his country, a bandit patriot named Gregory Nicolaievich 
ventures to break open the Holy Stone of Vousic, and finds it 


4- *Mrs. Gray’s Past.” By Herbert Flowerdew. London: Stanley Paul 
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crammed with enormous diamonds. The greater parts of these 
he buries, for safekeeping, under a pigsty. With his chum, Captain 
Bob Andrews, the Prince proceeds to the great flying contest at 
Juvissy, and there they make the acquaintance of Carver, an 
American from Buffalo, who soon proves an invaluable lly. 
Beautiful Madame de L’Orme, an Austrian spy, is set to watch 
their movements, and when war actually breaks out seriously com- 
plicates affairs. The story is full of exciting adventures well told. 


A year or two ago Miss Denis-Browne published a charming 
book of essays, called “ A Bird in the Hand.” It was so successful 
that she has embarked on a larger undertaking, namely, a novel— 
and, we think, not unwisely. It takes the form of a diary. Hack- 
neyed as this treatment is, the author has contrived to make it fresh 
and amusing, by a gaiety of spirit, and wit and humour that are 
quite irresistible. The accent of the Irish genius is present every- 
where, and makes itself felt at every turn of the story. It displays 
real power to make such ordinary materials, as those with which the 
writer deals, so very attractive, as Miss Denis-Browne does. The 
heroine, Delia, possesses all the virtues of the modern girl, inde- 
pendence, and a passionate desire to serve society in a useful way, 
with none of her vices, and presents us with a fascinating study. 
All who like a thoroughly good story well told from beginning to 
end, without any disagreeable ingredients, will find what they want 
in “ The Fire of Heaven ”6—a story far above the ordinary range of 
circulating libraries, with the authentic literary note. 


In the opening of “The Last of the Traceys,”7 Mr. A. J. 
Anderson makes us acquainted with John Tracey, a bachelor of 
thirty-five, who had just returned from a long residence in Japan to 
take up his duties as landlord of a fine Devonshire estate. Scion 
of an old Catholic famiiy, he had, owing to an absurdly austere 
education, lost his faith on reaching manhood, but had found a 
fairly satisfactory substitute for it in the Shinto mysticism of the 
Japanese—a people with whom he found himself in cordial sym- 
pathy. The intermittent good and bad luck which had pursued 
the Traceys ever since an ancestor had participated in the assassina- 
tion of St. Thomas 4 Becket went to substantiate the popular super- 
stition that the family lay under a curse. John, at this period of 
his career, troubled little about it, though it had soured his father. 
At a chance meeting with Betty, the pretty daughter of his tenant, 
Colonel Standish, John and she fell in love at first sight. Betty, 
however, had drifted into a secret engagement with Courtenay, an 


6. ‘ The Fire of Heaven.” By Rosalind Denis-Browne. London: Simpkin, 


Marshall, and Co. 
7. ‘* The Last of the Traceys.”” By A. J. Anderson. London: Everett 
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extravagant young officer who was her father’s ward. About this 
she said not a word to John, but accepted him before she had re- 
ceived a formal release from Courtenay, who was then virtually a 
bankrupt. She and John were married quietly at a Protestant 
Church in London. On their way to Paris she showed her husband 
a letter which left him under the impression that he had wronged 
her by marrying her, whereon he resolved to treat her as if she were 
his ward and not his wife. From this unsatisfactory arrangement, 
and in the nick of time to avert a tragedy, the pair are rescued by 
John’s old tutor, a priest, who is very far from being the typical 
Jesuit of fiction. “ The Last of the Traceys” is a well-told story, 
on unconventional lines. 


A remarkable feature of “The Mystery of Mere Hall,”® by Mrs. 
Coulson Kernahan, is that, in Flavie Flaubert and Judith Jenkins, 
it boasts two heroines—a mistress and her maid, and of the two, 
the maid is by far the most interesting character. It must not be 
supposed from this that the author is catering for the taste of the 
servants’ hall. In the opening of the story, Flavie is virtually a 
prisoner in her grand father’s dreary mansion, and Judith is retained 
as her keeper. By conniving at an innocent escapade on the part of 
her mistress, Judith is promptly dismissed. The latter had some- 
time previously fallen in love with Cecil Haliburton, an artist with 
an atelier in Paris. Now, this fascinating scamp was as much in 
love with this handsome village girl as his essentially selfish nature 
permitted him to be. Under the impression that he intends making 
her his wife, she accompanies him to Paris, and finds quarters with 
an artist who has an English wife. Flavie’s life at Mere Hall is 
rendered unendurable by the petty tyranny of her grandfather’s 
lady secretary, and when she is on the point of drowning herself in 
the Mere, Haliburton—who had discovered that she was an heiress 
—comes up, and persuades her to marry him secretly. He deserts 
his bride directly he learns that she has forfeited her property by 
marrying without her grandfather’s sanction. He had learnt at the 
same time that Judith was not only rich, but the legitimate grand- 
daughter of a wealthy nobleman. There are two sensational 
tragedies in this story, which is well worth reading, for Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan is a past mistress in the art of plot-weaving, and her style 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


In “ New Wine and Old Bottles,”? Miss Constance Smedley 
tells with charm and vivacity what happened in the sleepily pros- 
perous Cotswold township of Scroose, when Miss Valentine and 


8. ‘‘ The Mystery of Mere Hall.”” By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. London: 
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her brother Richard left their villa in Florence, where they had 
lived from childhood, to take up their abode in what had been 
the mansion of their father, a deceased General. Both the Valen- 
tines had imbibed Socialism from their artist friends abroad, and 
Richard made no secret of his sympathy with anarchism of the 
non-militant type, Both, too, were anxious to break down the 
barriers that separated class from class in that little community, 
and to give an impetus to its trade. To secure these ends they 
determined that Scroose should have a pageant setting forth its 
past and that of the outlying towns and villages. For some in- 
scrutable reason the Valentines found themselves ostracised by the 
local gentry, with one solitary exception. Now, Lady Beverley was 
the great lady of the neighbourhood, and without the seal of her 
approval every social project was foredoomed to failure. And she 
had studiously snubbed Miss Valentine when the latter approached 
her on behalf of the pageant. Miss Valentine, however, persisted 
in carrying her project through, in spite of the cabal formed against 
her. Meanwhile, Richard and Blanche Beverley fell in love with 
each other, and became secretly engaged, and her brother about the 
same time fell a victim to Miss Valentine’s charms. “New Wine 
and Old Bottles” is a clever and readable story. 


In these days of omniverous reading, when everybody boasts 
some measure of education, it is well that, now and again, some 
competent critic should come forward to direct public taste from 
trashy and merely ephemeral literature to an appreciation of works 
of permanent value. This worthy but unambitious task has been 
achieved by the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning, in respect of Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, and Scott. His latest volume, “ Macaulay: 
Essayist and Historian,”” is quite on the same high level with its 
predecessors, and should reawaken popular interest in this classic. 
Mr. Canning is no blind hero-worshipper ; while sensible of the bril- 
liancy of his style and the vast extent of his acquaintance with the 
great writers of antiquity, he points out how far Macaulay’s judg- 
ment had been warped by political bias. Considering the variety 
of subjects covered by the “ Essays,” we are of opinion that Mr. 
Canning has achieved his task remarkably well. In conclusion, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our surprise at his having ignored 
Macaulay’s work as a poet, for two additional chapters would have 
been amply sufficient for an adequate running commentary on 
“ The Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

“The Paradise of Fools,” by Derek Vane, opens with an 
angry midnight scene between Vansittart and his young wife 
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Audry, on his refusal, in insulting terms, to carry out his promise to 
help her brother. In the struggle, Vansittart falls senseless, and 
Audry, believing she has killed him accidentally, steals off to her 
room. Herschell, the secretary, who has watched her movements, 
proceeds to take advantage of her secret, and, later on, becomes the 
tool against her of a jealous woman. The deus ex machina in the 
strange tangle that ensues is Silas Kirke, a crack-brained ex-detec- 
tive,—who is one of the weirdest characters we have ever met with 
in fiction. “The Paradise of Fools” gained a large monetary 
prize in an American competition, and its success in America was 
signal and immediate. If intrinsic merits count for anything, this 
story should make a wide appeal to the British public. 


In “ The Fruits of Indiscretion,"* by Sir William Magnay, 
Sir Maurice Kemp asks Captain Rousham to spend Christmas at 
his country seat, and also to act as his “ best man” on his marriage 
to Thyrza Heyworth. At first he declines the invitation, but 
accepts it when he learns that Captain Karsland had been killed 
by a fall from his horse. On Christmas Eve, during the rehearsal 
of a play in which he was taking part, Captain Rousham disap- 
pears under mysterious circumstances. His body is subsequently 
discovered bearing unmistakeable marks of his having been the vic- 
tim of foul play. Major Lafontaine and a celebrated detective 
investigate the case, and the evidence points to either Thyrza or 
one of Lafontaine’s two sons being the guilty party. Thyrza re- 
fuses, under the circumstances, to remain any longer engaged to the 
baronet. Just when the mystery is most baffling, Rolt discovers the 
culprit, but forgoes the kudos of publicity, from motives of good 
feeling surely unparalleled in the annals of Scotland Yard. “The 
Fruits of Indiscretion” is a cleverly told story that holds the 
reader’s attention to the very end. 





DRAMA. 


In “ This Generation,” Mr. S. M. Fox deals with Socialism in 
its different aspects represented by Bagster, the journalist member 
of the L.C.C., Dickinson, a sculptor, and Tremayne, of Tremayne 
and Co., cigarette manufacturers. The last-named is that vara 
avis, an absolutely honest Socialist. For conscience’ sake, he dis- 
solves partnership with his firm, and severs himself from the society 
of his beloved wife and children. Although he is also agnostic, 
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the erratic matrimonial adventures of his sister give him pause. Of 
course, he is exploited and disillutioned, and when his troubles 
reach their climax, he finds himself, by his father-in-law’s death, 
the husband of an exceedingly wealthy woman, which brings him 
into direct conflict with his theories. This is a clever play, full of 
action, and, if it has not already been put on the boards, it is little 
to the credit of our theatrical managers. 





POETRY. 


In “ Curiosita Dantesche,”! Signor Paolo Bellezza has achieved 
a work of unique interest to all lovers of Dante who can read 
Italian. Each of its two-and-twenty chapters constitutes an essay 
dealing with some distinct aspect of the poet or his masterpiece. 
The longest and by no means the least interesting chapter is de- 
voted to “Dante in the History of the Italian Risorgtmento.” 
Students of our early literature will find valuable mformation re- 
garding “Piere the Plowman,” in certain noteworthy coincidences 
between the “ Divine Comedy and an English Vision of the XIV. 
century.” Arabs and Turks, Signor Bellezza tells us, hold the 
“Divine Comedy” in detestation. In 1908 the offer of a statue of 
Dante to the Town Council of Alexandria provoked a storm of 
opposition on the part of certain high-placed Mahommedans. 
Dante is banned in Turkey, and when the late Turkish Ambassador, 
Constantine Musurus Pasha, translated it, not into his mother- 
tongue, but into Greek, he is said to have been obliged to omit 
the passages referring to Mohammed. Dante has fared badly at 
the hands of friends and foes. Signor Bellezza brings forward a 
number of more or less obscure passages, to which scholars of 
repute have offered the most far-fetched and ridiculous explana- 
tions. From the “Divine Comedy,” as from an arsenal, the 
makers of Modern Italy drew the weapons with which they were 
to overthrow the Temporal Power of the Papacy. During the 
first half of the XIX. century, Dante was the object of such 
suspicion and dislike among the ecclesiastical authorities that the 
“ Comedy ” narrowly escaped being placed on the “ Index,” in 1860. 
According to Rosmini, it “deserved to be condemned and burnt.” 
Yet it had found favour with many Popes, and the late Pontiff, 
Leo XIII, was an enthusiastic Dantist. The essay on those oft- 
quoted lines from the “ Inferno ”: 


“Nessan maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 
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winds up with Antonio Guadagnoli’s famous parody :- 


“Nessun maggior dolore 
Che il bever l’acqua per chi @ avvezzato al vino.” 


We heartily congratulate the learned author on his brilliant 
achievement. 


There is little that appeals to us in “ Perceptions of Robert 
Peck,”? and we are puzzled to make out what his actual attitude is 
towards the Unseen. How, for instance, are we to reconcile “ The 
Votive Candle” with “Ingersoll”? In the first he is frankly 
Christian ; in the latter he invokes , 


“Might of manhood right, 
Thinking out of the night, 
Luring us from the blight 
Of creed and blinded sight.” 


In “Be Not Downcast,” “cast” is made to rhyme with “lass”; 
likewise, in “ Fare Ye Well,” “alike” with “light.” We could give 
further instances of false rhyme in this little volume. “A Woman’s 
Cry” has the right lyric ring: ° 

“For a child at my breast, 

What would I not give? 

All the great unrest 

And my soul unshrived, 

For a child at my breast.” 


In the following stanzas the second and fourth lines are rhymed, 
which is certainly not the case in the foregoing. 


In “The Raised Rood, and Other Poems,”? M. Bartleet—a 
lady, unless our judgment, based on internal evidence, is grievously 
at fault—gives us a booklet of devotional verse, which, from its 
genuine but restrained fervour and its delicate technique, should 
make a wide appeal, especially at this season of the Church’s year. 
The title-poem seems to be based on some legend of the sea: 


“When the Rood fell in the market-place last night, 

Not a lad would stop to heave it right and tight! 

‘’Tis the herring come,’ says they, ‘and boats to get.’ 

‘ Sarve the Lord,’ I says, ‘ afore ye cast a net 

In the bight.’ ” 

But the old man’s warning passed unheeded ; the trawlers put out 
to sea; an awful storm arose, and, when the crews were given up 
as lost, there came 
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“A sudden gracious lull of wind and wave.” 


The Divine Pilot guides the mariners safe to land, and, after giving 
assurance by a smile to “old Peter’s crippled maid,” vanishes, but 
reappears “by the prone unhonoured Rood,” which he set 


“Firm, secure within its socket, with a sigh. 





Thirty fisher-folk to bless the night He came, 
Evermore to see His Rood with love and shame: 
‘Lord,’ we murmured, ‘ Bide Ye with us here below.’ 


But each one 
Saw Him raise His hand in blessing from His place, 
Turning dazzled from the glory of His face: 
Thus He left us, with the rising of the sun” 


Many of the lyrics show that the author has studied our older 
school of sacred poets, but now and again she betrays the influence 
of Swinburne, as, for instance, in “ The Answer”: 


“ Peace has a season brief ; 
Grief, and the shadow of grief, 
Lie like an autumn leaf 
On the hearts that spring should hold.” 


In “The Master’s Lilies,” the author has, with excellent effect, 
made the sestina a vehicle of religious thought. Nor is that the 
only instance in which she has linked pious reflections to those 
lighter secular metres which the later Victorian poets borrowed 
from Old Provengal and Old French. Nearly half her poems are 
sonnets. 
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